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New Brunswick, N. J. 


Members of the Ameri- 
Health 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


can Public Associa- 

tion, 
The time alloted me by the local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements is not sufficient 
in which to discuss adequately some 
single phase of public health work. 
For that reason I have chosen to bring 
before your attention this evening in 
outline several matters that seemed to 
me among the most important con- 
health 


tration in this country. 


nected with public adminis- 


Before doing so, I desire to report 
to you concerning the general welfare 
of the Association and of its JourNAL. 
As most of you know, this is the 44th 
Annual Meeting of the Association. 
The membership of the 
in 1872, 
was 63; our membership on September 
1, 1916, 1,647. The 


members did not reach 700 until 1910, 


Association 
the year of its organization, 
was number of 
increase to 
the 
Between 
1910. it 
500, In 


except for a temporary 
1,200 in 1893, 
Mexico 
that temporary 
fell at one 


following 
City. 


increase in 


about 
meeting in 


time to less than 


* Delivered at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 24, 1916 


and 
in that year reached 800; since then the 


1911 the membership began to rise 


number has rapidly mounted, and on 
September 1 
1647. It 
tions of the 


of this year had reached 
is recorded in the transac- 
Association that 


at the meeting 


17 mem- 
bers were in attendance 
in 1873 out of a total membership of 
about 80, that 
be counted as hardly a quorum at any 


while number would 
single one of this year’s section meet- 


ings. The rapid growth in the mem- 
bership in the last four years convinces 
me that if some way could be provided 
to put at our disposal a small amount 
to be 


membership, we 


used for dey eloping 
short 


while have on our rolls 5,000 members. 


of money 
should in a 
The Journat has also shown a 
healthy the net paid circula- 
tion on September 1, 1914, was 1,544; 
on September 1, 1915, it 1.701; 
1916, it 2,413, a 
increase of 41.8 per cent. 


growth: 


was 
September 1, was 
percentage 
over 1915. 

Our activities up to this time have 
holding 
annual meeting, the publication of the 
JouRNAL, and the 
distribution of standard methods par- 


been largely devoted to our 


preparation and 
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ticularly those prepared under the 


aUSpICes of the laboratory section 
I believe the time has now come when 
we should greatly broaden our activi 
ties and begin to really serve as a 


clearing house for health information, 


and perhaps even enter the field of 


health propaganda 


We should ine rease the number of 


sections in the Association so that a 
place hay he provided for those who 
specialize in particular fields of sani 


tary science in which to meet to give 


and receive the results of work by 
specialists in certain branches of 


sanitary science 


Tue Heacru Orricer 


To those who have given attention 
to the administrative problems of 
public health work, it has become 
increasingly evident that the most 
important element in effective public 
health administration is the full-time, 
local health officer He is the im- 
mediate cog in the mechanism of 
public health administration — that 
bears directly upon the shaft around 
which revolves the machinery of public 
health as it affects the community 
and the individual 

We may have a throughly trained 
and well qualified executive at the 
head of the state health organization, 
who is provided with competent as- 
sistants in charge of the various depart- 
ments that pertain to a well balanced 
and effective state department of 
health. The state health laws and 
regulations may be ample as regards 
scope and power. There may be 
appropriations of reasonable amounts, 


sufficient for carrying on the work of 


the central office. There may even be 
a distinct public sentiment among the 
citizens of the state in favor of the 
enforcement of health measures, but 
these agencies cannot be utilized to 
their full value unless there is provided, 
either by the state organization or by 
the individual communities, a trained, 
full-time health officer, for it is the 
local health ofhicer who has to deal 
with the individual health problems 
of the community, who has to solve 
those problems when they arise, and 
who has to take the necessary steps to 
avoid their recurrence. He must not 
only be a man qualified by education 
and training for the duties of his office, 
but he must be a man with tact to 
minimize the opposition to the en 
forcement of health measures, with- 
out abating in any way their en- 
forcement. In my opinion, it is not 
necessary that the local health officer 
should be a physician, though it is 
desirable if he possesses the other 
necessary qualifications. It is essen 
tial that he should be a full-time officer 
this is more essential than a degree 
of Doctor of Public Health, for a man 
even though he has not had a thor- 
ough education public health, 
desirable as it may be) who is able to 
give his entire thought and time to 
the duties of his office, can accomplish 
more for his office and be of more real 
service to his community than the part- 
time health officer, with the consequent 
division of his thoughts and energies 


CobrPERATIVE Pusiic HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION. 


The administrative health organ 


ization of most of our larger cities and 
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some of the smaller towns are on a 
fairly satisfactory basis, but that of 
many of the smaller towns and rural 
communities is far from satisfactory. 
The highly specialized character of 
public health work and the financial 
inability of the smaller communities 
to support an adequately equipped 
health organization are in large part 
responsible for this condition. That 
neither of these conditions is insur- 
mountable has been shown by the 
coéperative studies in health adminis- 
tration conducted in Massachusetts 
and in Illinois. Both Phelps and 
Rudiger have shown that a number 
of small communities may combine 
their resources and obtain by a system 
of coéperative health organization 
results which demonstrate that it 
need no longer be said that the health 
officer of our smaller communities is 
the least efficient unit of our health 
organization. 


APPLICATION OF KNOwN Facts IN THE 
ContTROL OF Disease. 

Some students of public health ad- 
ministration have occasionally called 
attention to the tardiness with which 
administrative health officials put into 
practice measures for the control of 
disease based upon the result of re- 
search into their cause and method of 
transmission. This applies not only 
to the control of diseases after they 
have assumed undue prevalence in 
a community but to the prevention of 
the entrance of diseases into a hitherto 
non-infected locality. Examples of 
this delay in the application of labora- 
tory results to practical public health 
procedures are numerous as shown by 


the history of the control of yellow 
fever, malaria, bubonic plague, typhus 
fever, cholera, and even of typhoid 
fever, the most studied, and still one 
of the most prevalent of our endemic 
infectious diseases. It has been known 
for at least fifteen vears that bebonic 
plague is primarily a disease of rodents, 
and only secondarily of man, and that 
the disease is carried to man by in- 
fected fleas. While these facts have 
been common knowledge even to the 
laity, they have been practically dis- 
regarded by every city in the United 
States, except sporadically, so far as 
the putting into effect of measures for 
the destruction of rats and even of the 
exclusion of possibly infected rats from 
places in the United States in which 
bubonic plague is present. New Or- 
leans in all probability would have 
avoided the loss of life and the great 
financial loss to the city and its citi- 
zens if it had applied, previous to 1914, 
those measures known to be effect- 
ive in plague prevention. What has 
happened in New Orleans may happen 
to other cities. 

We know that malaria is transmitted 
by certain mosquitoes and that the 
reservoir of infection is largely com- 
posed of persons without clinical 
evidences of the disease, yet how many 
communities in endemic foci of the 
disease in this country are enforcing 
scientific anti-malarial measures based 
upon this knowledge? 

We know that honest tuberculin 
testing of cattle practically insures 
milk free from tubercle bacilli, and we 
also know that proper pasteurization 
of milk saves lives and prevents sick- 
ness, yet how few are the localities in 
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which there is enforced adequate 
tuberculin testin of milk cattle or 
efficient pasteurization of the milk 
supply 

Other exan ple s could be cited even 
more striking in that they show how 


slow Fhe administrative 


publi health is to apply to disease 


branch of 


prevention the measures so patiently 
worked out by the research workers 
as regards the control and prevention 
of disease, not only of the contagious 
diseases, but of those other large 
classes of diseases about which we 
have been learning so much in the last 
few years 1, of course, refer to the 
socalled industrial diseases and diseases 
of nutrition 

There can be no question as to the 
importance and desirability of re- 
Sear h and if should be encouraged 
and promoted in every way, but if all 
research was stopped and application 
was made of our present knowledge 
that pertains to the prevention of 
disease, the death-rate would be cut 
almost in half. 


fue AND INTRASTATI 


CONTROL OF THE MILK SUPPLY. 


It will be generally conceded that 
milk is a more important factor in the 
spread of dlisease than any other ele- 
ment of our food supply, and that it 
mts even exceed In importance our 
water supply as a disseminator of 
disease. We know how frequently 
milk has: been shown to have been 
responsible for the spread of typhoid 
fever, septic sore throat and perhaps 
others: we do not know and cannot 
even surmise how many thousands 


have become ill or even lost their lives 


through untraced infection in the milk 
Some states and many municipalities 
have attempted to control this flood of 
infection pouring into our towns and 
cities from the country districts by 
inspection of dairy farms, and in a few 
instances by compulsory pasteuriza 
tion of the greater part of the milk 
supply. It is familiar to all how 
unsatisfactory the present system of 
inspection has proved, and how costly 
it has been We see in a state supply 
ing milk to its own cities,and also 
to cities located in other states, in- 
spectors not only from a number of 
cities within the state, but inspectors 
from other states, all traveling back 
and forth and crossing the track of 
each other in their travels. This in 
spection could not only be more effi 
ciently conducted but it could be done 
far more economically if all of the 
inspections in a state were done by a 
corps of inspectors under a single head 
and working under uniform imstruc- 
tions. The federal government has 
not up to this time taken a decided 
part in safeguarding the milk sold in 
interstate commerce, though there 
are at least two Bureaus with juris 
diction. The Bureau of Chemistry 
has authority under the Pure Food & 
Drug Act, and the Public Health Ser 
ice under the Interstate Quarantine 
Act has the power to prevent the ship 
ment in interstate commerce of milk 
which may convey contagious diseases 
from one state to another. Under this 
broad power, the Public Health Serv 
ice can prevent the shipment of milk 
from non-tuberculin tested cows and 
the shipment of milk from localities 


in which contagious diseases, the in- 
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fection of which may be transmitted 
by milk, are prevailing to such an ex- 
tent as to render possible the spread of 
those dis -asesfrom one state to another. 
We thus see that this important factor 
in the spread of some of the contagious 
diseases—infected milk—may be con- 
trolled by the federal government, if 
the Congress provides the funds, just 
as the federal government controls the 
packing industry. For purely intra- 
state milk shipments the state should 
control the sanitary quality of the 
milk until it reaches the city limits. 
When it reaches the municipality 
the proper authorities should require 
that all milk sold should be efficiently 
pasteurized. There are those who 
are opposed to pasteurization for one 
reason or another, as they do not be- 
lieve that pasteurization can be effi- 
ciently enforced, but the value of the 
procedure as a public health measure 
cannot any longer be questioned, and 
the practicability of its enforcement 
has been conclusively demonstrated in 
large and small communities. 


Morsipiry Reports. 


There is one factor in public health 
administration which I wish to dwell 
upon for a moment because of its im- 
portance. I refer to the necessity for 
health departments having currently 
at hand accurate information of the 
prevalence of disease within their 
respective jurisdiction. If health de- 
partments have a purpose it is to pre- 
vent and control disease, and this is 
impossible, no matter what else they 
may do, or how great appropriations 
they may expend, if they have not 
knowledge of when, where, and under 


what conditions cases of the prevent- 
able diseases are occurring. When- 
ever a serious outbreak of a communi- 
cable disease has appeared in modern 
times in any community and an earn- 
est and intelligent effort has been made 
to combat the epidemic, the first re- 
quirement, and the most rigidly en- 
forced, has been that all cases should 
be reported. The inference is un- 
avoidable that in those instances 
where the notification of cases is not 
insisted upon the efforts at control 
lack in earnestness and _ sincerity. 
Every case of a communicable disease 
is a focus from which other cases may 
arise. Every case has its origin in 
some other focus which should be 
found. Of the diseases which are 
preventable, but not communicable, 
every case shows the existence of con- 
ditions which produce the disease, 
conditions which in most instances 
must be remedied to prevent similar 
injury to others and the occurrence 
of additional cases. Morbidity rec- 
ords are to the health department 
its chart and compass. 

The reports of cases should not be 
considered as statistics although there 
is much of statistical value in them. 
Each report is a notification to the 
health department that a case of pre- 
ventable disease has occurred and in- 
dicates the location of a focus requir- 
ing prompt attention. ‘These reports 
should, therefore, be received promptly 
by the epidemiologist or that division 
having charge of the control of pre- 
ventable diseases. 

There is nothing which can take the 
place of these reports in showing the 
prevalence of disease and where it 
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eXists Lise use is us videspread and he made to me lide only those prevent 
Ss prey alent as are cases Nor can 1 able diseases over which it was the 
be anv less prey ilent = o1 widespread intention of the health department to 


than are cases 

\fter it has served the current pur 
pose of showing the health department 
vhere it must act, the information 
contained in morbidity reports should 
be carefully filed and periodically com 
piled, so that there may be from vear 
to vear a record of the prevalence of 
disease and the conditions under which 
it occurred. Such records, when ac 
cumulated over a period of years, 
would furnish invaluable information 
to the epidemiologist and sanitarian 
They would show the varying preva 
lence of disease from year to year and 
in different localities. They would 
indicate the eve les of prevalence and 
the epidemt waves 

Because of the importance of the 
subject to health departments and 
the obvious desirability for uniformity 
in publi health laws and regulations 
of this kind, I wish to bespeak your 
careful study of the Model State Law 
for Morbidity Reports, adopted by the 
Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Authorities with the United 
States Public Health Service. This 
law is intended to be a model, em 
bodying the essential principles of the 
subject. It was drafted primarily for 
enactment by the states. With but 
slight modification, however, ts 
suitable for enactment as an ordinance 
by municipalities. The list of diseases 
given may appear to some to be long, 
but, logically, in a model law of this 
nature, all the preventable diseases 
must be included. The law as adopted 


by states and cities might, however, 


exert control No health ofhicer 
should be unfamiliar with the provi 


sions of this model law 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 


The most Important social change 
which has taken place within the last 
century ts the tremendous develop 
ment of industry It is this develop 
ment which has wrought such changes 
in man’s environment and subjected 
him to a multitude of health hazards to 
which he was formerly a_ stranger 

In view of the constantly increasing 
numbers of the population who carry 
on our industries, the question of their 
health and the risks to which it is ex 
posed is becoming a question of con 
tinuously greater national importance 
While questions affecting the health 
of workers must ever constitute a part 
of the general problem of safeguarding 
the public health, it is a matter of re 
gret that only in recent years have we 
begun to accord to it its full share of 
weight in national health problems 
One needs only casually to consult the 
figures compiled by statisticians to 
hecome aware at once of the enormous 
economic waste which results from 
preventable illness affecting workers 

This group of the population num 
bers some $0,000,000 in this country 
The average yearly loss for each in 
dividual of this group on account of 
sickness has been approximated at 
about nine days. This amounts to an 
annual loss of 740,000 vears. In terms 
of dollars and cents, assuming wages to 


average $2.00 per diem and medical 
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care and treatment $1.00, this loss is 
about $740,000,000.00, At least one 
half of this can be prevented. In this 
sum is not included the loss and suf- 
fering in the families of industrial 
workers because of the non-employ- 
ment of the chief bread winner, nor is 
there any estimate made of the eco- 
nomic loss because of diminished pro- 
ductivity and curtailment of the year 
of active work of wage-earners because 
of the results of previous illness. 

Again, statisticians are urgently 
calling our attention to the great in- 
crease which has taken place in the 
deaths from the so-called degenerative 
diseases. Figures are at hand which 
show that the death-rate from such 
diseases is higher by far among wage- 
earners than among the inhabitants of 
rural communities. We are all aware 
that modern industry has added many 
stresses to the life of those engaged 
therein. Long hours, monotony, 
fatigue, the speeding-up process, ex- 
posure to darkness, dampness and 
extremes of cold and heat, vibration, 
injurious industrial lights, poisons, 
fumes, and gases, uncertainty of em- 
ployment, seasonal fluctuations of the 
industry, crowded and filthy homes, 
defective community environment 
all multiply the strain upon the human 
organism so that it is no wonder, if 
the ravages of communicable diseases 
are escaped, that these other stresses 
upon the body produce the effect of 
throwing many lives upon the human 
scrap heap of industry, at an age when 
they should still be at the full tide of 
their productive powers. 

Surely the prevention of industrial 
diseases, the general improvement of 


industrial sanitation, and the miti 
gation of hazards to health inherent in 
industries is one of the first and most 
important tasks for the present gen- 
eration. The end to be accomplished 
is that industry, per se, shall exert no 
harmful effects upon the workers en 
gaged therein; that occupation in’ no 
industry shall shorten the period of 
productive activity of the worker. 
We have heard much of the present 
safety campaign to diminish indus- 
trial hazards. All of our efforts should 
be directed toward making industry 
safe in a large sense; safe from every 
standpoint, from the standpoint of 
health as well as from accident. 

There is, therefore, the necessity for 
more intensive study of the health 
conditions surrounding our workers. 
All progressive manufacturers thor- 
oughly realize that continuous health 
of workers is a stronger impetus to 
industrial prosperity than the most 
efficient automatic machinery and the 
most improved methods of production. 
What they desire, however, is specific 
information, how to make the indus- 
tries safe from the health standpoint, 
and effective economic methods to this 
end. We as sanitarians should be able 
to furnish them this information. 
What is needed, therefore, is more 
intensive study of the sanitary envi- 
ronment of workers and the molding 
of public opinion toward a demand for 
their betterment. 


Heattu INSURANCE. 


Investigations into the working and 
living conditions of the 30,000,000 
wage-earners of the United States has 
revealed many things which are de- 
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plorable especially among the = un- 
skilled low-paid group of workers. In 
spite of recent improvement in many 
industrial establishments the fight 
against insanitary conditions is still an 
uphill one Recent sanitary surveys 
show that the elimination of health 
hazards from industry is not a thing 
to be expected in the near future 

Of yvreater importance is the ina 
bility of a considerable proportion of 
the wage-earners of the country to 
maintain a healthful standard of liv 
ing on the wages received. In all in- 
vestigations the vicious circle of pov- 
erty as cause and effect of disease is 
found 

It is hardly necessary to tell mem- 
bers of this Association that the mor- 
tality rates are from two to three times 
greater among the families of the un 
skilled low-paid wage-earners than 
among the families of the well-to-do. 

With the highest sick- and death- 
rate among the groups who are least 
able to meet the expense, it has be- 
come necessary to fix the responsi 
bility for disease-causing conditions 
and make some provision whereby the 
responsible parties may meet this re 
sponsibility in an adequate and busi 
ness-like way instead of leaving it to 
public and private charity 

It has been fairly well determined 
that three groups, employers, em- 
plovees and the publi are responsible 
to a varying degree for conditions 
causing disease among the wage-earn- 
ing population 

The problem then is to place the 
burden where it belongs, and from the 
public health viewpoint, stimulate the 


coéperation of all concerned to prevent 


disease. In many European countries 
the problem has been met by providing 
for health insurance systems supported 
and controlled by employers, employ 
ees, and the government 

Under these systems medical serv 
ice together with a continuance of a 
substantial part of the wages is pro- 
vided during the sickness of the wage- 
earner, so that he can afford to stop 
work when sick without leaving his 
family destitute Maternity benefits 
are provided to conserve the health of 
the mothers and babies 

The joint contribution to the health 
insurance funds by the three groups 
gives to each group a financial incen- 
tive to reduce this expense by prevent- 
ing sickness, 

The joint support and control of the 
funds frees this method of relief from 
every taint of charity or paternalism 
and offers a common ground for capital 
and labor to coéperate for increasing 
the efficiency of industry and improv- 
ing the health of the workers 

Just as accident insurance laws may 
be expected to stimulate a_ similar 
campaign for health. 

It has not been much more than ten 
vears since the agitation began for 
workmen's compensation laws (acci- 
dent insurance), now $4 states and 
territories have such laws on _ their 
statute books. There is every reason 
to believe that health insurance laws 
will be the next important step in social 
legislation Health insurance _ bills 
have already been introduced into 
three state legislatures and _ social 
insurance commissions have been es- 
tablished by two states to study this 


subject. A bill creating a social in- 
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surance commission has been favorably 
reported by the Committee on Labor 
in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

With the rapid progress in the fram- 
ing of health insurance laws it is im- 
portant that the American Public 
Health Association study this subject 
and present the best methods of cor- 
relating any proposed health insurance 
system with existing health agencies. 
At present none of the proposed bills 
contain any provision for disease-pre- 
venting machinery or provision for 
utilizing existing machinery. 

The administration of the medical 
benefits seem to offer the best method 
for accomplishing this end. Some 
such plan has been adopted under the 
English National Insurance in work- 
ing out the comprehensive plans for 
the relief and prevention of tubercu- 
losis In some of the counties and county 
boroughs. 

“To enact a health insurance law 
simply as a relief measure without 
adequate prevention features would 
be a serious mistake, but with a com- 
prehensive plan for disease prevention 
there is every reason to believe that it 


would prove to be a measure of ex- 
traordinary value in improving the 
health and efficiency of the wage-earn- 
ing population.” 

When we adopt it in this country, 
let us by all means profit by previous 
experience, and use such laws as a 
basis not only for the purpose of re- 
lieving illness, but also for preventing 
it. As the cost of such insurance must 
be proportional to the incidence of 
disease, it seems evident that if part 
of the great funds thus collected are 
used in a prophylactic way for the 
purpose of industrial sanitation, the 
total cost of the insurance must be 
materially reduced. When, therefore, 
the question of adopting such laws 
comes up for discussion in various 
legislatures, let us as sanitarians de- 
mand that the prophylactic side of the 
question be given thorough considera- 
tion, and that the three groups _pri- 
marily responsible for sanitary con- 
ditions affecting workers, namely, the 
industries, the general public, and the 
workers themselves, each assume their 
full share of responsibility in carrying 


such laws into effect. 


HEALTH OF RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


A recent investigation made by the U. 5S. 
Public Health Service in connection with studies 
of rural school children showed that 49.3 per 
cent. had defective teeth, 21.1 per cent. had two 
or more missing teeth, and only 16.9 per cent. 
had had dental attention. Over 14 per cent. 


never used a tooth-brush, 58.2 per cent. used 
one occasionally and only 27.4 per cent. used 
one daily. Defective teeth reduce physical 
efficiency. Dirty, suppurating, snaggle-toothed 
mouths are responsible for many cases of heart 
disease, rheumatism, and other chronic affec- 


tions. The children are not responsible for the 
neglected state of their teeth. The ignorant 
and careless parent is to blame for this condi- 
tion—a condition which hampers mental and 
physical growth and puts a permanent handicap 
on our future citizens. School teachers can and 
are doing much in inculcating habits of personal 
cleanliness on the rural school child but this 
will fail of the highest accomplishment unless 
parents coéperate heartily and continuously. 


This is a duty which we owe our children. 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF LIVING TUBERCLE BACILLI 
IN RIVER WATER CONTAMINATED BY SEWAGE 
FROM A HEALTH RESORT. 


Drs. Lawrason Brown, S. A. Perrorr and F. H. Hetse. 


Trudeau Sanitarium, 


QHERE are many missing links 

in the etiologic chain in tuber- 

culosis and this paper is the 
outcome of an attempt to supply from 
time to time some of these missing 
links. Several vears ago a number of 
observers claimed that tubercle bacilli 
occurred in the feces of a large number 
of patients with pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. We attempted to verify this 
and Laird and Kite, in the laboratory 
of the Trudeau Sanatorium, found 
that the feces contained viable tubercle 
bacilli in 90 per cent. of all patients 
with open lesions. We now question 
if this figure is not too low, for one of 
us (Petroff) found them in all of 
thirty-two cases examined and was 
able to cultivate them, which as far 
as we know, no one had done before, 
in 59 per cent The ease with which 
guinea pigs could be infected with 
tubercle bacilli in the feces suggested 
that a study should be made of water 
of streams contaminated with sewage 
The sewerage system of Saranac Lake 
at present empties into the Saranac 
River just below the village. Only 
four or five small houses in the whole 
village are not connected with this 
system. We studied the surface and 
deeper waters, and in some instances 
the mud, above and at the outlet of 
the sewer and at different distances 
down stream (200 yards, 400 yards, 


2.9 miles—measured along a_ road 


Saranac Lake, 


which does not closely parallel the 
These dis 


tances were determined by the o¢ 


river,— 3.5 and 12 miles 


currence of bridges across the river 
The flow of the stream was esti 
mated to be about 2 to 4 miles per 
hour 
THe Trecunt 


Large bottles were used to collect 
the water at the outlet of the sewer 
To obtain the water at different levels 
the covering of the mouth of the bottle 
was left in place until the bottle was 
immersed to that level 

Further down the river a different 
method was used for studying the 
surface contamination. Strips or bags 
of sterile cheesecloth were attached to 
wires and stretched across the surface 
of the stream and allowed to remain 
in position from one to two hours, 
when they were put into sterile covered 
pails and carried to the laboratory 

The cloth was very carefully washed 
in sterile water. The wash water was 
then put into wide mouthed bottles, 
saturated with NaCl and let stand in 
the dark for several hours. At the 
end of that time the scum was col 
lected with sterile spoons and trans 
ferred to 50 ce. centrifugal tubes 
Ten ce. of normal NaOH was added to 
each tube which was incubated at 37 
for one-half hour. The contents of 
the tubes were then neutralized with 
normal HC], centrifugalized, and part 
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of this sediment was studied micro- acid fast organisiits are le hac ilhi 
- scopically, part inoculated into egg for from the sewer’s mouth to a dis- 
media, and part injected into guinea — tance of at least 38 miles down stream 
pigs. these acid-fast organisms were capable 
Tue CULTURES of producing tuberculosis in guinea 
; jigs, when the sun was not shining. 
All the cultures were contaminated, 
; likely to tl aos an On sunny davs the acid-fast organisms 
when obtained 2.9 miles down stream 
many moulds and spore-forming or- 
— : marae At this produced no tuberculosis. Where we 
ganisms in the river water. 
oul iscover no particles of feces 
time the gentian violet media Petroff ld discove pa 
bi in the water we found no viable 
was not in use. td 
tubercle bacilli 
Tue Microscoric Strupy. The water above the outlet con 
Every smear preparation but three tained no acid-fast organisms on smear. 
; taken from below the surface, from at bout pe noted that Jessen and 
the outlet of the sewer to a point 3.5 Rabinowitch at Davos found tuber- 
miles down stream, showed the pres- cle bacilli only 100 meters below the 
ence of acid-fast organisms. No acid- © itlet of the sewer 
fast organisms were found above the From deep water ou sewer 
outlet or 12 miles below the outlet 
ositive 
isms 
Pur INocunation or Guinea Pics. 
Our work upon the feces does not Guinea Pigs: A and B 
{uto Sept. 135, 1! cilled 
incline us to believe that acid-fast 
"tee nguinal glands ver much enlarged. ab 
organisms other than tubercle bacilli 
SCUESS a seu or any 
occur frequently in the feces of tuber- tubercles in the liver and spleen, few in 
culous patients, for under certain the lungs: bronchial glands very much 
conditions we have been able to in- enlarged. Smears spleen and liver 
‘ sitive to id-f il 
fect guinea pigs in nearly every in- | . 
stance where we found acid-fast or- From surface water at mouth of 
sewer 25-vi- 14. O30 a. 1 sun 
ganisms in the feces of tuberculous 
patients. It will be noted from the Cultures: Contaminated m 
table that acid-fast organisms oc- Guinea Pigs: A and B i iy 
. ° 
curred in most of the specimens, less lutopsy: A died July 31 i ot 
Organs congested: bronchial glands er me 
often deep in the water than upon the gland 
arged, smear of suspected parts negative 
surface as far at least as 3.5 miles 
from the mouth of the sewer. Un- lutopsy: B killed Sept. 15, 1914 i 
fortunately the next point at which Spleen very much enlarged and granular; 
we judged we could study the water inguinal glands very much enlarged, 
was at least 12 miles below the sewer’s aiming many tuber. 
cles fronchial yianas ery cl - 
outlet. Here no acid-fast organisms 
arge« “mears trom thre stispected parts 
P were found, but colon bacilli occurred showed many acid-fast organisms 
in small numbers. We believe these 
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Distances Locat I of sample Date 
from sewer and 
mout} Surface. | Deep.| Mud time 
Mouth 25-vi-14, 9.30 a.m.., 
Sunny 
Mouth 25-vi-14, 9.30 a.m.., 
sunny 
Down strean 25-vi-14, 10 a. m., 
200 yards Sunny 
400 vards ‘ 25-vi- 14, 10 a 
sunny 
400 yards 25-vi- 14, 10.30 


m., Sunny 


2.9 miles 10 a. 
Cloudy 

2.9 miles I—vin-14, 10 a. 
Cloudy 


vili-14, 10.380 


m., ¢ loudy 


3.5 miles 


3.5 miles Il-vii-14, 10.30 
m., ¢ loudy 

2.9 miles 25-ix-14, 9.30 a. 
Cloudy 

3.5 miles 25-ix-14, 10.30 a 
Cloudy 

2.9 miles 6-vi-15, 9.30 a 
Sunny 

2.9 miles 6—vii-15, 9.30 a 
Sunny 

3.5 miles 6-vii-15, 10 a 

Sunny 

3.5 miles 16 vii-15, 10.30a 
Sunny 

12 miles 12-iv-16, 45 min 


Above outlet 13-iv-16, 1 hour 
2.9 miles . 29—vi-16, 9.30 a 
Cloudy 
29—vi-16, 9.30 a 
| Cloudy 


3.5 miles 


m., 


m., 


m 


m 


m., 


n 


Acid 


orgat 


Pus « 


fast 


isms 


ells |B 


C,uine 


1 ub 


Tub 


. Died 


Tub 
Tub 
Tub 
rub 
Tub 
Tub 
Non- 
Lost 
Tub 
Non 
Non 
Non- 
Non- 
Non- 
Non- 
Tub 
Tub 
Non 
Non- 
Non- 
Non 
Non 
Non 
Non- 
Non 
Non- 
Non- 
Non- 
Non- 
Non- 
Non- 
App 
App 
Tub 
App 
App. 
App 


Cultures 
a pigs contam- 


inated 


Tub 


Tub 
Tub 
Tub 
Tub 
Tub } 
Tub. 


Tub 

Tub 

Tub 
Tub 

Pub 

Pub 

Tub 
Tub 

Tub 
Tub. 

Tub 

Tub Cultures 
Tub | negative 
Tub 

Norm 

Norm. | 


Norm. 
Norm. 
Norm 


4 


B. 
| + | 
: B 
\ 
B 
\ j 
B 
| \ 
B 
\ a 
n 0 \ 
B 
B 
0 \ 
| B 
| \ 
| \ 
B 
\ 
B 
= \ 
B 
I \ 
B 
\ 
| B 
0 \ 
i B 
0 \ 
B 
\ 
B 
0 
| 
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Samp.e 3. From surface 200 yards down stream 

25—vi-14, 10 a. m 
Slides: Positive for acid-fast organisms 
Cultures 
Guinea P A; 


Autopsy \ killed Sept 15, 1914 


sunny 


Contaminated 


Right ngu i gland size ot a large pea 
col ning thick pus (slide and tubes 
mack Spleen enlarged and nodular 
full of small tubercles. Slide shows 
gland positive and spleen negative for 
acid-fast organisms 

Lute B killed Sept. 15, 1914 

Rig! guinal gland size of a large pea, 
col ng thick pus (slide and tubes 
mace Spleen enlarged and nodular, 
fu of small tubercles Slide showed 
gland posit and spleen negative, for 


acid-fast organisms 


Fror 


9.50 a. m 


Slides 


SAMPLE 4 surface 400 vards down stream 
“unny 
Positive for acid-fast organisms 
(Contaminated 
A and B 
\ killed Sept. 15, 1914 


ingu nal glands enlarged: spleen eni- 


Cultures 
Guinea P 
futo; 


Sup 


few tubercles Slide 


acid-fast 


large d and I odular 


showed gland positive for 


organisms 
fufopsy B 

Sup. inguinal glands enlarged; spleen en- 
larged and nodular. Slide showed gland 


and spleen positive for acid-fast  or- 


ganisms. 


SAMPLI From deep water 400 yards down 
strean 25-vi-14, 10.50 a. m., Sunny. 
Slides: Positive for acid-fast organisms. 


Cultures: Contaminated 
A and B 
Killed Sept. 15, 1914. 


A: Inguinal glands slightly enlarged, spleen 


Cruinea Pi 


Autopsy 


slightly enlarged but not nodular, lung 
apparently normal, livernormal. Smears 
showed only few acid-fast organisms. 

B: Inguinal glands slightly enlarged, lung 
and liver normal, no acid-fast organisms 
on the smears 

Samp_e 6. From surface 2.9 miles down stream 
1-viil- 14, 10 a. m., Cloudy, 
Slides: 


Positive for acid-fast organisms: some 


pus cells 


River Water 11S] 


Inguinal glands ver ‘ spleen 
enlarged it vs u 
er us ent brone- 
} ‘ ‘ eel 
live ¢ is s s acid 
fast o sts 
SampLe 7. From deey ter 2.0 es down 
strear l 14, 10 ( 
Culture it 
Guinea P \ B 
futopsy: hilled Sept » 1914 
Apparently normal with the exception of 
the bronchi glands which were htly 
enlarged Smear owed no 
acid-fast organisms 
SAMPLE 8. From surfac es down stream 
I-vin-14, 16.50 ( id 
Slides: Positive for acid-f 
Cultures: Contaminated 
Guinea Pia Land B 
Autopsy: Sept. 22, 1914 
A: Inguinal glands appeared to be slightly 
enlarged; spleet nd normal 
glands were mashed but 1 acid-fast 


organisms found 
B: Apparently normal. No acid-fast. or- 


ganisms found. 


SamMp_e 9. From deep 

stream l—vir-14, 10.50 a.1 ( loudy 
Slides: No acid-fast organisms 
Contaminated 


Guinea Pigs: A and ¢ 


Autopsy Sept 22, 1914 


Cultures 


A: Apparently normal. 
( Apparently norma 


SaMPLE 10. From surface ter 2.9 miles down 
stream 25-1x-14, 10 a. m., 4 loudy. 
Slides: Positive for acid-fast organisms 
Culture Contaminated 
Guinea Pig A and B 
futopsy: Killed Nov. 2, 1914 
A: Superficial inguinal ¢g unds 3s ghtly en 
larged: spleen vet wich enlarged and 
nodular; few tubercles ing and liver 
smears positive for acid-f or ' ms 


| 
| | 
| 
4) 
4 
q 
‘tid 
ti 
q 
7 
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i Killed Oct. 2, 1915 
not 1 ent rma \: Apparent normal 
Apparent 
16. Fr el2 
( ( t , 121 


() 
A: A \ iB 
\ is. SUI vn stream 
‘ 16, 9.50 a ud 
( / B 1 ¢ 
‘ y: August 14, 1916 
; j \ \. Apparently normal 
oO B. Apparently normal 
\ \ ( s ert il yuinat inds enlarged 
A ed and lular, super 
il glands irged r chial gland 
SA} t. | down streat slightly enlarged Acid-fast organisms 
6 15, 10 5 d nstrated on the smears from th 
I ! last ganisms spleen and not from the glands. Lung 
( ‘ ind liver apparently normal 
( / \ 
' k a Samp.e 19. From surface 3.5 miles down stream 
29—\ 16, 9.50 a.m. ¢ oudy 
A: A Nesativ 
Pigs: D, E and 
SAMI low t August 14, 1916 


~ D. Apparently normal 
S Positive | t organisms | Apparently normal 


( ( t F. Apparently normal 


| 
/ \ iB 
| 
‘ | f \ iB 
ole 
\ B 
Negat 
( / \ 
‘ | ie 
| | 


STANDARDS OF MECHANICAL FILTRATION 


PLANT 


PERFORMANCE.* 


WoLMAN, 
Resident Engineer, Northern District, Maryland State D H 
The standards suggested in this paper are the result of a study of the operation 
f filtration plants in Maryland upon which the writer was detailed under the general 
direction of Mr. R. B. Morse, Chief Engineer, Maryland State Department of Health 


Acknowledgment is given here both 
Wolman, for helpful criticism of the v 


liscuss 


to 


arious 


him and the writer’s brother, Dr. Leo 


Statistical problems involved in th 


N THE past, discussions of the 


sanitary quality of a 


water have been based upon 


potable 


definitions of absolute standards of 


quality For instance, the Imperial 
Board of Health of Germany issued in 


1894 the manifesto that the number of 


water bacteria which should appear in 
a filtrate should not be more than 100 
per cc. Stein,t on the other hand, 
would allow as much as 200 per ce. on 
count for large turbid rivers 
filtrate 


containing less than 100 


a 20° © 
Thresh 


uniformly 


would demand al 


per cc. Some of the more radical 
filtration plant operators go so far as 
to demand no standard as to number, 
but determine the quality of the water 
simply by the kind of bacteria 

Phe objection to all such absolute 
standards as above seems to lie in the 
fact that no attempt has been made to 

the application of 
With the increasingly 


large number of mechanical filtration 


justify them by 


practical tests 


plants in the United States, any hy 


pothetical, arbitrary standard for pure 


water is of little practical value, since 
the problem turns rather upon the 
question of what the filtration plants 
ean do than of what thev should do 
An investigation of — the 
effluent 


throughout the country would, there 


unalvses of 


samples ol typical plants 
fore, eheit this practical, rather than 
arbitrary, standard. If this practical 
standard, in turn, should meet the 
demands of operators and sanitarians 
from the point of view of hygienic 
quality, we shall then be in a position 
to announce a standard, based upon 
practical performance, which every 
filtration plant might be expected to 
meet 

Fhe measure which we are to seek 
must perform two functions it must 
measure the effi lency of the plant 
from the point of view of the removal 
of general bacteria and its magnitude 
must be such as to warrant the as- 
sumption that the effluent from any 
plant meeting this standard 1s of un- 
doubtedly good characte It is quite 
obvious that the method still in vogue 
of comparing actual number of bae- 
teria in the raw water with that in the 


effluent (counts at 20° ¢ and using 


| 
| 
| i 
| 
| 
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the percentage of removal as a test 
of the efficiency of the process of fil- 
to be desired 
With a large number of bacteria in 
the raw water, high efficiency Is 
frequently attained hile the effluent 
is entirely unsatisfactory from a hy- 
genic standpoint; whereas with water 
of a low bacterial content a low effi- 
ciency would result no matter what the 
The fallacy 


in the lis of this tl od of ale ulation 


state of the effluent 


lies in the fact that the efficiency of a 
plat t does not, as Is assumed, vary di 
rectly with the percentage reduction in 
the number of bacteria. The plant 
which reduces a raw water count of 
50,000 per cc. to 500 per ce. apparently 
is as efficient as one reducing 5,000 to 
50 per cc., both having a percentage 
removal of 99. In the first case, how- 
ever, the effluent is manifestly poor 
and in the second relatively good 
Many examples can be quoted of 
plants having total bacterial efficiencies 
of 99 per cent. and yet having effluents 
varying from 5 to 500 per ce 

As the writer has indicated above, 
the objection to such methods is due 
to the fact that real efficiencies do not 
increase as rapidly as do the actual 
numbers of bacteria in raw waters. 
In other words, a more accurate meas- 
ure of bacterial removal is one in which 
the increases in absolute numbers are 
modified by the substitution of data 
that vary with these numbers but do 
not increase with the same rapidity. 
It is a well known fact that the loga- 
rithms of numbers fulfill this require- 
ment, since they do not increase as 


rapidly as do the numbers themselves. 


The substitution of logarithms* for 
the numbers of raw water and effluent 
bacteria and the calculation of the 
ratio of these logarithms should for 
these reasons give a more satisfactory 
measure than that now in use. To 


illustrate, using the figures quoted 


above 

A\—Ra Ooo it ) 
Efficies 99 per cent 

Plant B Water ) fhuent 500: 


In Plant A the logarithm of 5.000 
is ¢ qual to 3.7, while that of 50 equals 
1.7 Taking the ratio of these two 
we have a value of 2.2 In Plant B, 
the logarithm of 50,000 equals 4.7, 
of 500, 2.7. The ratio of these is 1.7 
It is evident from this relation that 
Plant B is not performing as effi 
ciently as Plant A. The old measure 
of efficiency of both, 99, shows no such 
conelusion. It is the pur- 
pose, therefore, to illustrate the ap- 
plication of the above method in cal- 
culating efficiencies of a number of 
plants throughout the country, and 
then to make use of the same in the 
subsequent discussion. For the sake 
of clearness, he will hereafter refer to 
the above ratio of logarithms of raw 
water and effluent counts as the “co- 
efficient of efficiency.” 

In order to obtain sufficient data 
for a study of filtration plant per- 
formance, operating results were ob- 
tained from various plants throughout 
the country. In Tables I and II the 
results obtained have been classified. 


Table I gives the bacterial counts 


| 


Mechanical 


rABLI 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF 


BR 
R 
\! Mea Mav 
l 1.280 
000 
5] O00 
ORS 600 
It 100 000 
10.000 
27 100.000 4 
6.951 148.000 
l 2 7.300 
12.460 130,000 1,600 15.900 
‘) 7TO.000 
1.100 
15.500 
40,250 121 
G8 21.500 
SOO 
1714 2 600 
SOO 5.000 
1,575 74,200 
9.284 260,000 
1,700 6.900 
724 2.631 
LO,541 75.000 
7,189 330,000 
rol 
of raw water, filter, and disinfected 


Table Il tabu- 


lation of the coefficients of efficiency 


effluents. contains a 
under varying conditions of counts. 


For purposes of discussion the co- 


efficients of efficiency, based on mean 


counts at 20° C., will be used. since 


Filtration 


VARIOUS 


Plant Performance 


I 
RAPID SAND FILTRATION PLANTS 
|’ 
Mear May MM M 
+1 101 
250 
24 200 
17 
$2 2.080 1] 
4 
i 
19 
17 
18 
( 150 
‘) 200 
0 
19 
900 
289 


most of the plants have apparently 
As is noted on the 


used these counts 
heading of Table II, 
calculated 


cin ients 


have been upol the basis 
of raw water and final effluent, whether 
disinfected or not. so as to repre sent 


a measure of efficiency of the entire 


| 
| 4 
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PATISTL OF OPERATION OF VARI 
- RAPID “(AND PIL TRATION 
PLANT 
\I 

Bel 
i 


plant The application of the co 
efficient can, of course, be extended to 
the measurement of individual phases 
of operation within the plant itself, 
is the writer will later illustrate 
After making an examination of the 
data tabulated in the above tables, 
it becomes clear what standard of 


efficiency may be reasonably demanded 
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d is suggested in the follo 
chanical filtration 
tye considered as operat 
tl inless a coefhicient of 
least 2.5 (based o1 ‘ 


iw water and final eltiue 


( is consistently obt eal 
COUTSe, is modified 

( rollary to this shou 

that a plant obtaining o1 


e less than 2.5, 1s either we 


ol else the terial co 


the raw water 1s comparat 


is now test these req uireme 
example Ii araw watel 


100,000) bacteria per 


nt must contain no more tl 


‘rr oec.. in order to maintan 
ent of of 2.5 


ater should contain 1.000) pe 


ind the effluent 16, or t he 


water 


500 and the effluent 12, 


coethcent would still be 2.5 Ilo 


ense fT 


treated 


Irom 

filtrat 
rh 

countr 


ment, 


ditions, 


almost 
has ree 
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nboove, 


tive 


f the bacterial counts were 100 


) for the raw and filtered wat 
‘ly, the coefficient of eff 
would be only 2.0 
he bacterial count in the w 


this one point ol vrew aio 


ion is not needed 


it the filtration plants of th 


\ should meet this require 


except under extraordinary cot 


all of those of which the writer 


Withi 
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writer is aware, no mechanical filtra 
tion plant for a public water supply 
has to deal with water averaging any- 
where near 100.000 bacteria per cc. 

It should also be noted that any 
coeflicient below 1.0 would indicate 
that the plant is producing an effluent 
worse in bacterial content than the 
raw water. 

One advantage of the coefficient of 
efficiency evidently lies in the fact 
that it is not as much influenced by 
great numerical increases in bacteria 
as 1s the percentage removal measure, 
based on actual counts. \ far more 
important advantage, too, is that the 
influence of great increases in counts 
in effluent samples is greater than 
those in raw water samples since the 
logarithms of small numbers increase 
more rapidly than those of large. 
Vhis should be so, since, in the past, 
no mathematical cognizance of suffi- 
cient weight has been taken of the 
filter effluent count—which after all 
is of prime importance in estimating 
the operating efficiency of the works. 
This comparison of coefficients of 
efficiency and actual percentage re- 
moval is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing table of results of a plant in Mary- 
land (Table IID). 

The month of December, 1915, for 
instance, shows a percentage efficiency 
greater than that of November. The 
average effluent count is, however, 
higher. The coefficient of efficiency, on 
the other hand, gives a more accurate 
picture of the work of the plant from 
the point of view of the sanitarian, 
since November shows a higher co- 
efficient than December. It is inter- 
esting to note, also, that practically 


1157 
PABLE 
COMPARISON OF COEFFICIENTS O] 
EFFICIENCY WITH PERCENTAGE 
REMOVAL OF BACTERIA ON THE aa | 
BASIS OF AVERAGE COUNTS AT 1B 
20° 
i\ 
at 
Coefficient Percentage 
ol removal 
efficien efficiency 
1915 4 
October 
Raw—-10,842 
2.39 99 557 
November 
Raw 1.009 
Eff 5 00 6O4 
December 
Raw—19,771 
52 2.50 99 737 
1916 
January 
Raw S150 
Kft 198 1.97 403 
February 
Raw— 64,100 
156 2. 26 7355 
March 
Raw—S0.368 
Eff 592 1.77 99 26: 
April 
Raw — 55,056 
Eff 196 207 O44 
May 
Raw—3,270 
325 1 40 O61 
October 1—December 31, 1915 
and 
January 1—Mavy 31, 1916 
1915, 
Raw —10,541 
2 99 677 
1916. 
Raw—47,189 
Ell 289 1 90 99 SSS 
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each month this plant showed a re- 
moval of over 99 per cent., even though 
the effluents varied in count from 4 to 
592 per ce It is plainly obvious from 
the above table that the coefficient of 
efficiency follows more sensitively than 
the percentage removal the true per 
formance of the works 
lfogether with a standard for ba 

terial counts, there must be also at 
hand some standard to determine the 
allowable frequency of bacilli coli 
in the plant effluent In determining 
this standard, the same method as 
used above was followed, that is, an 
empirical rather than arbitrary stand 
ard was sought Presumptive, rather 
than isolation, tests were used, because 
most of the plants, for which records 
are available, do not attempt to isolate 
and because, for purposes of compari- 
son only, it is unimportant whether 
the isolations are a low or high per- 
centage of presumptives. ‘This is par 
ticularly true, since similar conditions 
are being compared and any error 
which would occur would affect the 
results of each plant in the same way 
Practically all of the plants used hypo- 
chlorite or liquid chlorine. The aca- 
demi question as to whether B. coll 
are actually isolated in any one plant 
is important for. any absolute guaran- 
tee of the purity of the effluent, but 
in a measure of the operation of a 
plant a comparative standard is for 
practical purposes sufficient. Such a 
standard based upon presumptive tests 
only is, therefore, warranted. An 
examination of Table indicates 
that the range of coli in 1 ce., in raw 
waters at various plants, varies from 


60 per cent. to 100 per cent. of all 


samples \ further study of this same 
table discloses the fact that a majority 
of the plants listed can obtain an 
effluent showing colon present by pre- 
sumptive test in 10 ce. in less than 10 
per cent and in 1 ec. in not more than 
2 per cent. ol the samples. \ number 
of the plants obtain much better re 
sults than these The above data 
show fairly well that there is a degre 
ot untiormuty in the presence ol colon 
in the raw water of all plants As a 
measure of the effi lency of the plant, 
from the pom of view of colon removal, 
the following standard is suggested 

That the percentage ol sample 
showing colon present in the effluent 
of a mechanical filtration plant by 
presumptive tests shall not exceed 
10 per cent in 10 ce., nor 2 per cent 
in 1 

In interpreting daily B. coli results 
at any plant, it has been found, too, 
that no satisfactory measure exists to 
determine the relative efficiencies of 
colon removal of various stages of 
operation. If a raw water containing 
B. coli in 0.01 ce. passed through the 
coagulating basin and entered the 
filter beds with colon present im 0.1 
ec. and finally left the filters with 
colon in only 1 ec., we had no measure 
of the changes taking place, so as to 
compare individual stages of operation 
on successive days. The method of 
Phelps, of using the reciprocal of the 
greatest dilution giving a positive test 
as the actual number of B. coli present, 
is of value in determining the absolute 
quality of effluents at various stages, 
but for comparisons within the plant 
it has objections which the writer 


will attempt to make clear Using the 
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TABLE 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF VARIOUS RAPID SAND FILTRATION PLANTS 


Colon bac illus per ce nt of tests positive 


Plant effluent 


Presumptive Isolation Presun t lsolation 
10 l 0.1 0 01 10 0.1] Ol 10 l 10 l 
106 100 0 0 
87.5 1 88 
90 4 10 6 | 1.08 
91 77 0 0 
7.4 0 
8 | 638.9 6.0 22 7 6 27 
100 9] | 17.0 0 
S70 3.20 | 
| 
| 
2 45.3 0 7 050 0 20 
S68 0.27 
9 1.22 
G4 
23 8 21 
92 0 4.0 
99 S50 
99 1 780 5 6 40 
$605 0 
100 87 6 
so 0 
0 16.4 138 
low 91.0 16.0 16.6 69 0 54.0 50.0 20 > 0 
loo 72.0 2 0 12.6 76.2 0 4 22.2 7.2 6 10.6 15.2 
\ Less than 1.00 t Not Vv §In 0 N 


example quoted above, we have the 
following, by Phelps’ method: Raw 
water = 100 B. coli per cc., coag. basin 
effluent =10 per cc., filter effluent =1 
per ce. By the percentage method 
the removals are as follows: Coag. 
basin=90 per cent., filter effluent 

90 per cent.; Tot. plant =99 per cent. 
If on the second day the raw water 


conditions were the same and_ the 
filter effluent showed B. coli in 10 ee.., 
the efficiency of the entire plant would 
be 99.9 per cent. The percentage 
method, in other words, places too 
great emphasis upon low degrees of 
colon removal. The measure which 
the writer will venture to suggest, has 
for its object the comparison of the 
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successive steps of colon removal, 
rather than of actual quantities of B. 
coli. For this purpose a “Standard 
Hygienic Efficiency” has been arbi- 
trarily assumed as 100 per cent. when 
there are removed from a raw water 
showing positive presumptive or iso- 
lation tests for colon in 0.01 ce. sufh- 
cient bacilli to produce an_ effluent 
showing negative presumptive or iso- 
lation tests, as the case may be, in 
100 cc. The following table has been 


devised for uses as above outlined: 


Colon present in 
Standard 
Hy gienic 


Raw water + 206, iency, when raw 
0.1 a! water is posi- 
1.0 tive in 0.01 and 
20%; 
10 effluent is nega- 
2) 
+100 tive 100) 
Plant Eff 100, Each interme- 
diate step = 20°; 
S. H. E 


By the percentage method, using Phelps’ 


system, this table would be 


Raw water + 0.0L) 90° 
10 OO", 100°, (minus 
L100 90°7 
Plant Eff 


That is, less than 10 per cent. abso- 
lute difference exists between any one 
step in this process and the entire 
process. Inasmuch as it is not yet 
established just what relative diffi- 


culty of filtration is encountered in 


each step, it is only fair to assume an 
equal efficiency for each successive 


step of colon removal. 


Example 
1) Raw water=B. coli in 0.1 ex 
Plant Effluent = B. coli in 100 
Standard Hygienic Efficiency = 66 


Efficiency by Phelps method = 99.9 


Raw water=B. coli in 6.01 cx 

Plant Effluent = B. coli in 100 cx 
Standard Hygienic Efficiency = 80‘ 
Efficiency by Phelps Method =99.99°; 


The writer wishes to reiterate here 
that the Standard Hygienic Efficiency 
is of use only in the interpretation of 
data within the plant or in comparison 
with other plants and not as a measure 
of the sanitary quality of the effluent. 
For the latter purpose, the judicious 
use of the coefficient of efficiency com- 
bined with Phelps’ method of estimat- 
ing B. coli gives all that is desired 
within practical limits. 

The application of the Ss. H. E. to 
the solution of practical problems in 
filtration is illustrated in Charts I 
and Il. Here comparisons are made, 
for successive days, between S. H. E. 
coefficients of efficiency, and various 
doses of a plant in Maryland. The 
advantage of the measures used over 
the former percentage methods is 
clear when it is realized that, by the 
old system, almost all the total re- 
movals would be in the neighborhood 
of 99 per cent., and most of the colon 
removals indistinguishable from one 
another. 


Private opinion is weak, but public opinion is almost omnipotent. A single snowflake—who 


cares for that? But a whole day of snowflakes, drifting over everything, obliterating landmarks, 


and gathering on the mountains to crash in avalanches—who does not care for that? 


Ht. W. Beecner.—Exz. 
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Editorial Assistants 


Board of Advisory Editors 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


ADV ISEMENTS ble f 


THE CINCINNATI MEETINGS. 

The forty-fourth annual meeting of the American Public Health Association 
was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, from October 24 to 27. The attendance was large, 
in fact being second only to the record meeting in Rochester the previous year 

Those who were present at Symphony Concert on Tuesday night will long 
remember that splendid and dignified occasion. President John F. Anderson’s 
address was delivered at this time and makes a worthy addition to the long list 
of presidential addresses Doctor Anderson, whose address is published in this 
issue, devotes some space to the affairs of the Association. Notable is his sug- 
gestion that the number of sections in the Association should be added to in 
order to make room for the ever increasing numbers of specialists in the domains 
of sanitary science. In connection with this, petitions were presented asking 
for the formation of sections dealing with food and drug control and with edu- 
cational hygiene. ‘These petitions were referred to the Executive Committee 
by the Board of Directors with the recommendation that they be granted and 
the new sections created 

Doctor Anderson particularly emphasizes the problems of industrial hygiene. 
Problems created by the tremendous development of industry, of appalling 
magnitude and hardly yet touched by the sanitary profession. Incidentally 
the Section on Industrial Hygiene held very interesting sessions. Their pro- 
gram was characterized by a prominent expert in this field as being the best pro 
gram on the subject yet presented in this country. 

Space prohibits references to many of the important matters considered at 
both General Sessions and section meetings, but readers of the JourRNAL are 
assured of much interesting and valuable matter in subsequent issues of the 
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JourRNAL. Suffice it to say that there was great evidence of the spirit and earn- 
estness of the health workers present, a solidarity which means much for the 
noble work of life preservation. 

The Association was happy to welcome two of its Mexican members, Dr 
Jesus Monjaras and Dr. Manuel Iglesias who came at great difficulty and per- 
sonal sacrifice. The local committee, headed by Dr. John H. Landis, received 
and deserved the thanks of all present for the splendid arrangements that made 


it possible for the meetings to be so successful in every manner. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 


Resolved, that the American Public Health Association endorses the principle 
that manufacturers of all patent medicines be required to file the formule of 
all such preparations with the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
and with other proper state and municipal authorities in the United States and 
with the proper authorities in Canada, Mexico and Cuba 


Wuereas, United States Senate Bill 4086, providing for the establishment of 
a national leprosarium and the more humane care of lepers than is possible under 
state and municipal administration, on account of the exceptional nature of the 
disease, and, 

Wuereas, said bill has been favorably reported by the Senate Committee on 
Public Health and National Quarantine, 

Be it resolved, by the American Public Health Association in Annual Meeting 
assembled, that we most heartily and unanimously approve of the principle of 
this bill and respectfully recommend its early enactment into law as a measure 
called for by the highest considerations of public policy and the welfare and 


needs of those concerned. 


Be it resolved, that the Chair appoint a Permanent Committee of five on Pro- 
fessional Education for Public Health Work, the term of one member shall expire 
each year, and his successor shall be appointed for a term of five years. The 
duties of the committee shall include a standardization of the courses in this 
field, both in medical schools and those schools training professional public health 
workers. It should be the aim of this committee to codperate with the Council 
on Medical Education of the American Medical Association and the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges in order to secure universal adoption of such 
standardized courses and an increase of the amount of attention paid the sub- 
ject. The committee should also work towards a uniformity in the degrees or 
other awards conferred upon candidates at the successful completion of pro- 


fessional courses for public health workers. 


| 
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TUBERCULOSIS AMONG PROSTITUTES: REPORT OF AN 
INVESTIGATION MADE IN CONNECTION WITH A i 


STUDY OF THE DISEASE 


Ropinson and J. G. Wubson., 


N CONNECTION with an inves- 
tigation of tuberculosis made in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. by the writers 

for the purpose of determining the 
predisposing causes of the high death- 
rate from tuberculosis in that city," 
a survey ol the disease among prosti- 
tutes was also made. This survey was 
undertaken, not so much with the 
idea of ascertaining the danger to 


those living this life in regard to tuber- 


culos | it W a view ol determining 
how reat publi | enace tube rculosis 
amons prost tutes presents There 


can be no question that a prostitute 
who is an open case of tuberculosis 
may be the means of transmitting the 
infection to many others. When it is 
remembered that on prostitute will 
often have as many as 25 or even more 
patrons in one night, the danger from 
this source Is admitt dly vreat 

It may be argued that those who 
frequent these places do so at their 
own peril and deserve no better fate 
than to contract a disease which will 
later cause death or a life of misery, 
but this does not alter the fact that 
the prostitute may be the original 
source of an infection which may later 


be transmitted to many other persons, 


* Rey ‘ s publis 1 as Publi 
iH | ‘ U. 8. Pul Healt 
Servi | « was made at the joint 
request of the ur f Health and Anti-tuberculosis 

ww f Cineinnat xt fr March, 1914 
\ 19 
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IN CINCINNATI, OHTO. 


The st idy by Irwin of tubercul 
among prostitutes in Philadelphi 


Atlant ( showed at enormo 


amount of the disease amor his « 
ol women. as he found SY tubers r 
out of a total of 218 examined 


Qur survev in Cincinnati has not 


shown anything near such hi 
pe reentage of tuberculosis There are 
good reasons for this discrepancy 
results, among which those of vreate 
significa e, first, 1 the wom 


examined by Irwin included street 


walkers vell as thi women 
houses di second, and IMpor 
tant. tl ¢ ery strict surve nee 


mall tained over this class ol won 


in Cincinnati Each one is requir 


to have in her possession a medi 
certificate from a reputable physi 
stating that she is not suffering w 
any form of venereal disease and tl] 

certificate must be renewed each weel 
Any woman found by the police wit! 
out such certificate is arrested and 
taken to the ¢ ity Hospital for examina 
tion and detention, in the event ven 
real disease is found. This weekly 
medical examination naturally tends 
to preserve a better state of the genera! 
health than would otherwise obtair 


as the examining physician would 


tJ. W. Irwin. St the Relation of I 
Congress, V e III, 2-338 
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if ordinarily competent, note any evi- 
dences of incipient tuberculosis, and 
would advise the girl of the danger to 
her life. 

The survey was conducted with the 
codperation of the Police Department 
and every woman was compelled to 
submit to the 
could be carefully made, as the con- 


examination, which 


ditions for doing so were favorable. 
The results of the survey, while not 
showing a great number of dangerous 


8 being found who were 


a menace to the public, 


cases, only 
considered 
confirmed the suspicion that a con- 
siderable degree of tuberculous in- 
fection among the dissipating element 
of a city’s population may be ac- 
quired from this source, but equally 
important, when contrasted with the 
results reported by Irwin, stands forth 
the value, from a health standpoint, 
of regulated prostiti tion, if this evil 
must exist. 

The following tables show in detail 
the results of the physical examina- 


tion of the inmates of 68 houses: 


White. Colored. Total 


Number examined 275 40 815 
Number of open cases 

of tuberculosis l 2 3 
Number of cases of in- 


cipient tuberculosis 18 1 19 
Number of cases of ar- 

rested tuberculosis 5 0 5 
Number showing evi- 

dences of tuberculosis 24 3 27 
Percentage showing evidences of tuber- 


culosis Ss 57 


The 3 


immediately 


tuberculosis 
the 
hospital by the police and later sent 
to the The 


cases of open 


were removed to 


tuberculosis hospital. 


L165 


Health Department wili also 
the incipient cases to report monthly 
to the Anti-Tuberculosis 


examination and any action 


require 


League for 

which 

nay be necessary 
These women were all of American 


birth the 


whom 1 born in 


with exception ol LQ. of 
Ireland, 1 in 


\ustma, 2 


in Germany, and 1 in Sweden 


Was 
Canada, 3 in Russia. 

Analy sis of t] e foregoing ti 
that of the 27 cases 
3 black: all 


except 


24 were white 
| nited States born 


were single, 1] 


were 


Fourte en 


separated, and married All but 
had beer ell ploved ut k I d of 
occupation before becomi prosti- 
tutes Domest ct had heen 
the most frequent previous employ- 
ment, 9 having heen house ervants 
In some capacity L he erage length 
of time engaged in prostitution was 


| 
6.59 vears with extremes of 38 months 


and 15 vears. Of the 27 cases showing 
phy sical signs ol tul ere ulous niection 


there were only Cuses lie ed to be 


ive 


19 showed physical signs 


a public menace, were arrested 


and 


cases 


indicating the disease was either in- 


cipient or not actively progressing at 
the time of examination 
The percentage of tuberculosis (8.57 


was much higher among prostitutes 


\ care- 


ful analysis of the individual eases and 


than in other oc upations 


the general surroundings of these Zé 


tuberculous prostitutes leaves no doubt 
of the hazard of the life All but one 
had contracted the disease since enter- 


ing it Hlowever, there are certain 


factors which serve to show that tuber- 


culosis is not necessarily fatal even 


hen ated sti hy orable 
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‘ | in had bee i prostitute for 
] l rs pr t entrance 
ads i severe fhe r 
ears ter she ‘ 
| ther rri 
yreat leal of 
‘ ‘ i wel stead 
f f 

14 ( e for 15 

\\ 
s! Vs ts it 
re wer sii ! 

imal tee vell 
In the whole series of 27. there were 
only 2 giving a family history of 
tuberculosis These were both ar- 


rested cases, as noted in the foregoing 
abstract of histories 

There were two factors which, in a 
measure, tended to counteract the 
extreme hazard of occupation among 
the prostitutes who were examined 


| he se were 


1. Age distribution 


Reference to table \ will show that 92 

per cet of those examined were within 

st y ‘ when tuberculosis is 
be contracted and 


2. Hygienic surroundings. 
The wt ft these cases were recruited 


e stations im life where 


of Prost 


that a careless 
toward all life’s 


characteristic of 


Prostitutes 


G 
ould be remembered 
nd indifferent attituce 
probl ( eral 
prostitutes his in 

nferioritv. renders 


herent intellectual 1 


them, as a class, 


proper care ol 
factor should 
estimating the 
their life 


Non Ol thre 


apabole of taking 


themselves and this 


he 


hazard imeident to 


below 20) Ve ars of ug 


per cent were 


per cent. under 


cent. were over 


kor those presen 


tuberculosis 23 


or 


under 30. as comp: 


cent. under this 


ber examined 


25 to SO to 40 40 to 5O 
years years years 
20 251 0 Oto 40 
ears 
1” 13 


considered when 


if ites Vils found 


e, While 139 or 44 


under 25, 222 or 70.4 


tin evidences ol 
) > per cent were 


red with 70.4 per 
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hie wus table shows the number 


of prostitutes for the different age 


periods the prostitutes 
as a whole and among the tuberculous 
alone 

AGE ProsrirutTion BrGAN 


\s to the age at which these women 
entered upon the life of prostitution, 
238 or 75 per cent. began below the age 
of 28 and 36 or 11.5 per cent. at or 
below the age of 16. In 8 instances 
the life had begun at the early age of 
15, in 5 at 14 and in 1 case the prosti- 
tution had commenced when only a 
child of 18 

For the 14 cases beginning this life 
under the age of 16, nearly all had been 
in the “tenderloin” many years, the 
highest 29 and the lowest 5, with an 
average of 143 years Among these 
women but one case of tuberculosis 
was discovered, and only 3 were found 
in anything approaching a poor phys- 
ical condition, the others being in 
very good health and of robust ap- 
pearance. Of the 21 who commenced 
the life at the age of 16, 1 presented 
evidences of arrested tuberculosis, 
while in 5 others the physical condi- 
tion was marked as only fair. The 
average length of time at the business 
for these 21 was 9.7 years, with ex- 
tremes of 40 and 5 

Among those entering upon the life 
of a prostitute below the age of 16, 
the father and mother were both dead 
in 6 instances, the father alone dead in 
6, the mother alone in 1, and 1 girl had 
no knowledge of her parents These 
figures would indicate that the death 
of one or both parents had much to 


do wit] the daugt te! taking up this 


life. This is further evidenced by the 
fact that of those who entered the 
segregated district at the age of 15, 3 
had previously been compelled to go 
out to work, 1 as a servant, 1 in a tailor 
shop and 1 in a tobacco factory 
‘Twenty-two had become prostitutes 
at or after the age of 30, among these 
being 2 at 39, 3 at 40 and 1 at 45. 
Here again the breaking up of the 
home was apparently the one impor- 
tant cause, as 7 of this class were wid- 
ows, 6 were divorced and 5 married 
but separated. From the above fig 
ures, therefore, the one conclusion 
to be drawn is that those who enter 
upon a life of prostitution either at a 
very early or advanced age usually do 
so because death, divorce or separa- 
tion has broken up the home, throwing 
the young girl or the woman in ad- 
vanced years, as the case may be, 
suddenly and without preparation of 
any sort, upon her own resources, 
with the consequence that many tend 
to follow the line of least resistance 
and take up what seems to them the 


easiest way of earning a livelihood 


NuMBER Or YEARS IN LIFE. 


As to the length of time these women 
had been following the career of a 
prostitute, our figures confirm the 
commonly stated fact that the average 
time as a prostitute ts from 7 to 8 
vears. Of the 315 examined, the 
average length of service was exactly 
7 years, although 108, or 34 per cent., 
had been in the life for a longer period 
The length of time for the prostitutes 
as a whole varied between a_ few 
months and 40 vears, the great ma 


jority being between 2 and 9 vears 
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Below is given a table showing the 


length of service for all. 


Length of Time in Prostitution Number 
Under one year 5 
year 
years 20 
Three vears 7 
Four years 
Fj 45 
Six ears 25 
Seven years 24 
| ht vears 21 
Nine years 18 
let years Is 
Eleven years 11 
Twelve vears 11 
Thirteen years 2 
Fourteen years 
Fifteen years 
Sixteen years 2 
Seventeen years 

Eighteen years 
Nineteen years 2 
Twenty vears 5 
['wenty one years 
I'wenty-four years 2 
Twenty-five years ] 
Twenty-nine years l 
Thirty-three years l 
Forty years l 


The girls were also classified as to 
general physical appearance with the 


following results 


Robust 147 
Good 80 
Fair 38 
Frail 22 
Dissipated 2 


These figures do not include those 
found tuberculous. This shows that 
147 or 46.6 per cent. were in very 
good physical condition. This can 
be ascribed in great measure to the 
fact that no alcoholic drinks of any 
description were permitted to be sold 


in these houses. 


Previous Occupation 


An analy Se ol thi work previously 


engaged in by the women shows that 
nearly all were drawn from the work- 
ing classes, only 27 reporting as not 
having done any kind of work before 
becoming prostitutes, and this prob- 
ably because of the early age at which 
prostitution was commenced. Eighty 
two, or 26 per cent., had been em 
ployed in domestic service as house 
servants, and 72 gave as their only 
previous occupation that of house 
wife, this class being from among the 
ranks of the divorced and widowed 
Among factory workers a greater 
percentage had heen previously em 
ployed in cigar factories than in any 
other line of industry, 17 having come 
from this industry Among 
cases, 18 were also from tobacco 
workers Whether working mn to 
hacco is to blame for this cannot be 
positively stated. although the opin- 
lon is frequently expressed that the 
sexual desire in female workers in 
tobacco is above the normal * Lack 
of fecundity and frequent misear- 
riages are also said to be common 
among women emploved in tobacco 
factories, as well as retardation in 
sexual development of young girls.”’* 
| pon questioning one of the prosti- 
tutes, who had formerly been em- 
ployed in a large tobacco factory, as to 
the reason so many of these workers 
become prostitutes, she stated that in 
her own case, and she theught also in 
many others, it was due to the unre- 
stricted mingling of the sexes pe rmitted 


in these factories, and not to any 


* Referer Har Low j 
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‘ 
hile ‘ Is «n't 
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air Perl drawn 
from tactor orkers ound among 
shoe workers. 12 | come from 
Than 

Belo } | he previous 
i ‘ med \ t} 
‘ } 
l ( 
\r l 
( 
( 
( l 
( l 
) 
l l 
Ek l 
\ 
bor 
Ilo Se 
Ilo 
I 18 
Ma l 
Mi 
Nurse 2 
On 7 
Packer 
Perfor r l 
“il 
Seamstres 
Shoew 12 
2 
Fobacco worke 17 
Waitresses 26 


One thing whicl impressed us most 
forcibly was the fact that the great 


majority of these yvomen appeared to 


of verv low mentalitv. especially 
Wiis this ty ie of those drawn tron thre 
rai ~ ofl nis 
¢ i? oft prostit 
‘ il} rec. hoth parents were cle id 


114 mstances t hie father alone dead 


im SO) the other alone ale id mo 


vhil but 65 were both parents still 
livin nd in instances the girl had 
no knowledge of her parents While 
these figures would tend to prove that 
is long as the parents were alive the 


irl will not be so apt to hecome 
prostitute, still unfortunately, as we 
were informed by the police, too oftet 
the girl enters these places with the 
full knowledge and consent of het 
parents and still more strange to re 
late, is frequently urged to do so by 
her parents 

\s tending to show that the girl 
or woman takes up this form of life 
because of the stress of circumstances 
which may or may not be of her ow: 
making, the analysis of the social con 
ditions of the entire number of pros 
titutes examined shows that 149 wer 
single, 98 divorced, 30 widows and 40 
stated that they were married. ‘The 
latter class was composed chiefly of 
those who were following this life 
with the consent of the husband, who 
shared in the profits, but also included 
a few who were not on friendly terms 
with the husband. <A large percentage 
33.7) of the divorced class had one or 
more children living, and comparin 
the age of the voungest child with the 
length of time as prostitutes indicates 


that the difficulty of supporting the 
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Hecoming a prost Lhe ollo dlissipatil 
presents mnteresti Lo the fa ) 
5, 
t 
1] } l2 | 
l2 
19 
14 ) 
l l 10 
25 
17 | 
IS l l 
19 
It 
+ 4 10 ) 
in 
? 14 
; 
) l 7 ) 
7 6 
l 2 
Besides thes y dret Is mg the thos of 
irmed had given birth respective to 24, 5 and 7 children who | 
CONCLUSIONS segregation, weekly examinations, ane 
1. Prostitutes are especially liable non sale of icq rs in the houses is due 
to the development of tuberculosis the con paratively lov rate of 
because of lowered resistance and the dence of tuberculosis found 1 


rreater chances of infection these women 


2. ‘Tuberculous prostitutes are a t. A larve proportion of those who 
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enter the | it an early age do so 
because © loss of one or both 
parents, and among those beginning 
the life at a more advanced age the 
breaking up of the home through 
death, divorce, or separation is an im 
portant cause 


A larve percentage of prostitutes 


is drawn from the class of house serv- 
ants, and mental deficiency is quite 
noticeable among these women 

6. If prostitution must exist, the 
examination of the prostitutes at fre 
quent intervals for evidences of tuber 
culosis, as well as venereal disease, is 


to be recommended. 


AN INSURANCE MAN ON SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


At the Nation on of Insuran 
ommussioners ki recer n ichmond 
Hon. Rufus o superintendent of 
Illinois Stat m partment. and « 
man of mn on Social Insurance 
appointed | con on, discussed social 
insurance from ¢ standpoint of the insurance 
expert ha designation “social 
insurance iL produce i hostile attitude on 
the rt ol gen | public on account of an 
erre it the Socalst party, 
ill such plans 
velfare it mh \ ht detines as the 
of msuran pies an ods for the 
rparse uning ery citizen 
the | tes 1 sta of well eing 
ines and emer- 


thou riou isfort 


roug 
gencies of ' ould erwise destroy his 
wellbeing ! cause dest itn ind suffering 
He called rom te fix that there is in 
every mur il irs re int of poverty 
or suffering whi | due to the improvidence 
or even reiti dual h mself 
but which ght mit vecident, sick- 
ness, pren ‘ h « winner, in- 
r other 
causes b ‘ ntr r the individual 
Ile estimates n eT re annuall in the 
lnited States about 82.520 deaths from indus- 
trial accidents and 208,000 non-fatal industrial 
accidents, each ifficiently severe to cause more 
than seven days’ loss of time, and that the 
number of non-fatal dents, industrial 


non-industrial, is about 697,000 The numl 


cases of sickness among working people he 
estimates at 13,400,000, entailing a total loss of 


loss 


time of 284.750.0000 davs. or a 
#488,142,852. The number of deaths each vea 
among wage-earners between the ages of 15 


and 65 he estimates at 608,239, causing approx 
mately 200,000 dependent families left unpro- 
vided for annually. Regarding unemployment 
there are pr ictically no reliable statistics 
Existing society, accident, sickness and _ lif 
insurance are wholly inadequate, and reacl 
only a small portion of the total populatior 
Universal welfare insurance under the contr 
of the federal government would, in Mr. Potts 
opinion, reduce the expense of operation to a 
negligible minimum, render it feasible for the 
nation to contribute to welfare insurance, and 
compel the improvident to make provision for 
their families and themselves when overtake! 

misfortune. The insurance of all the workers 
would include such enormous numbers that 
under the law of average the conduct of the plan 


would be stable and certain The increase of 


production through greater individual and indus- 


trial efficiency and the diminished necessity for 


able relief will more than justify the 
d Mr. Potts’ discussion of the 

s of special interest as coming from at 

» official rather than from a physician 
alth official or a social worker. It is 
evidence of the growing interest 
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THE field of 


examination of water, there has 


bacteriological 


to the prevalence and significance of 
B 


been much discussion in regard 


coli in surface waters. 
As a result, standard methods have 
been made in different countries in 
regard to the determination of B. coli 
in water. Since there are a number of 
“coli types” found, it is very often 
difficult to draw a line of differentia- 
tion between them, and for this reason 
a water may be condemned when it 
should not be, or vice versa. 

In applying the bacteriological stand- 
ards of water used in the temperate 
zone to the water of the tropics, it is 
often found quite impossible; and if 
some of these standards were adhered 
to, many waters could not be passed 
and would have to be called “unsafe” 
for drinking purposes. One can readily 
see how necessary it is to know all con- 
ditions surrounding the water under 
examination before an intelligent re- 
port is made. 

In making a study of the tropical 
waters, it is found that lakes, ponds, 
and tanks, as well as rivers, play a 
the 
supply of all tropical countries. 


water 
In 


dealing with the rivers of the tropics 


very important part in 


He 


ilth Ass tion, Rochester, N.Y Sey r 7, 191 


we appear to be dealing with a subject 
that has no parallel in the North, so 
the the 


sewage polluted streams of our north- 


great is difference between 
ern countries and the great floods, such 
as the Ganges and Indus of the Far 


It 


is found that out of the rainy season, 


East or the Chagres of the South. 


the rivers move more slowly than our 
northern rivers. Of course, towns do 


exist along the banks, but very few 
systems 
Prob- 


ably for seven or eight months out of 


have underground drainage 


which might pollute the rivers. 
the year most rivers flow under an 
The sun’s rays 


the of 


evaporation from the surface is great 


almost cloudless sky. 


practically vertical, amount 
and water clear in many cases 
the 


our 


that 


mon- 


found 
disturb the 
soons in the Far East and the torren 


Among conditions 


waters, are 
tial rains in the South. During these 
periods, there are rapid-flowing seas 
water. Six months’ ac- 
of 


washed into them in a comparatively 


of muddy 


cumulation surface pollution is 


few hours; but here again, the majority 
of such pollution is of animal origin, 
coming chiefly from cattle, goats, 
ete. 


Many parts of the tropics have been 
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these 
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vith bacteria some of 


would ferment glucose, but 


hot 


Water after 


hy higher per cent of 


lactose 


being stored contained 


hon-typi al 


coh lactose-vlucose than do the 


unstored or Tri ater 
Sunlight has powerful action 
in destroving fee; nisms in water, 


partn ularly hye surrounded by 


us derived from the intestines 


found 
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coli Wiis only once or 
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twice in water riace 


exposed to sun . t hye 
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lactose mcreas or re 
nary 

al organisms more plentif 
at surface 

the 


AY and gas line in glucose and lactos 


than 


wider divergence 


broth. the older is the pollution 


6) B lactis aé@rogenes found u 


small numbers when pollution ts recent 
but numbers when 


Increase i puru 


cation has started 
( le mesha further con ludes 
it is inadvisable to apply 


ommunis toa group ol 


illed 


down iis 


the riti “coll « 


even varieties 


laid 


to definition quoted, do not 


nisms or 


) lests essential, 
according 
vo far enough 

}) It is necessary to separate the 


well 


individual bacilli by 


es ot 


stablished tests and to study 
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characteristics and their position in 
nature 

t) That it was advisable to classify 
all lactose-fermenting organisms ac- 
cording to their ability to resist action 
this to the 


standard of bacterial purity 


The 


are din ided into three « lasses 


of sunlight and on hase 


lactose-fermenting organisms 

Class 1, 
B 


repre senting 


the susceptible, contaming 
allied members, B. coli 
the 


tion, because if rapidly dies out trom 


and 


undesirable 


pollu 


water, therefore its presence causes 


Class 2, water 


the intermediate, 


contaimimeg resistant organisms alone, 
commonly met with in trop. s. looked 
safe 


the 


mixture of two or more el isscs 


ats 


Class 3. resistant, contamuing 


Standards suggested for 


vater 


al 


lal e. should 


Loo colonie Ss per ce 


Good raw water. as 
contain less than 
no lactose fermenters 

f class 1; 


pre sent 


ar $7 
ho lactose fermenters ot 


vlucose fermenters he 


ale should contain not 


over LOO colonies perce, agar 


(Condemned if contains organisms of 
class 1 in 1 ece.; if feeal organisms are 
in characteristi 
feces: if B 


is scarce: if acid and gas line in glucose 


present arrangement 


of fresh lactis aérogenes 
and lactose broth is same 

Good river water may contam up to 
from 100 to 1,000 colomies agar at 37 
lactose fermenters present in 5 ce 
class 1 organisms not present in 20 ce.; 


glucose organisms present in | ce. 


River water condemned 


tains countless colonies: if 


fermenting fecal 
Ith 10 Same with clucose 


After study ny the work done 


organisms present 


Clemesha in the Far East in revard to 
the bacterial content of surface waters 
in the troptes, I started some investi 
gational work on the waters of Panama, 


later Mexican 


using some of the methods ‘ arried out 


and on some aters, 


in Dr. Clemesha’s work 


ZON] 


C ANAI 


The the Canal 


Zone consist of impounded reservoirs 


WATER SUPPLIES 


water supplies of 


for supplies on Atlantic side of Isthmus 
and the Chagres River as the supply 
the Pacific the Isthmus 
All of these treated with a 


coagulant, 


on side oft 
waters are 
aluminum 


filtered 


sedi- 


sulphate, 


mentated, and 


chanical vravit The supply 
Chag treated 
with hypochlorite after being filtered. 

Phe the 


vors are poli 


through me 
filters 
also 


> 
res \ | is 


from 


watersheds around rese;y 


d and no one allowed to 
hem 
allowed on 
Thus the only for contamuin: 
wild animals. 


and 


trespass on 


boat Tit or 
fishing is the reservoirs 
chane 
tion is fror sin hy 


as deer 
mountam-ce 
monkevs, ets 


Water is collected in these 


reser 
voirs during the rainv season and held 


We 


conditions. 


for use during the dry senson 


have here real tropical 


heavy downpours for about four r 


five months of the vear and then a 


practically cloudless skv for seven or 


eight months 


During the dry season the 


voirs act as a sedimentation 
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mad. combined on ol 
light, wonderful purification takes 
place During this season the bac- 


terial count will drop down as low as 
25 and 30 colonies per cc. on agal at 
¥ Many examinations may be 


ade during this time of veal without 


vetting any test for B. coli llowever., 
1 did find that B. lactis aérogenes 
rey at this time, but was growing 
occasionally during the rainy 

‘ ol I tlso found types of ba 
eria resembling coli somewhat, 
it only fermenting glucose and not 

ctose and having the acid and gas 

e very wide apart These results 


Cor cle very well \\ those ol Dr. 


ditions ere quite different, as we have 
tha ol tiv reservoirs being 
vashed down by the torrential down- 
pours, bringing wu much surface 
contaminatior The reservoirs are 
stirred up, iltthough ‘ only have 
what is known as a partial turn-over, 


and the action of sedimentation 1s 
stopped for the time being. ‘The sky 
being clouded, there is no action from 
the sunlight. The water is not clear 
as during the dry season, but carries 
quite a lot of mud and débris washed 
down from the little ravines 
Examinations of the waters made 
at this time of year show quite differ- 
ent results The bacterial count will 
increase to as high as 1,000 perce. <A 
few B. coli will be found in 5 ee. and 
occasionally in 1 cc. In examining 
for B. coli other organisms of similar 
type will often be found long after the 
true B. coli communis has died out. 


It was always a difficult question to 


decide how to classify these bacteria 
ul the thod suggested by 


Clemesha, I readily saw that the 


> 
could not be classed as true B. co 


communis and must be ealled a nor 
typical pe 

Since we had absolute « ontrol of th 
watersheds, and ke W that there Wa 
no contamination of reservoirs fro 
a hun an source, the B coli fo ind dur 
ing the rainy season was never col 
sidered a serious matter There 
no question but that it came from ar 
I al source 

The water of Gatun Lake w 


studied as to its bacterial content 


Gat Lake it covered a reat are 
of dens« etation and jungle growt! 
\ great deal of this worl is do 
when it rose to an elevation of 5¢ 
feet above sé level, and at this tir 


its area was 103 square miles, and steep 
Ing in its de expanse of water was 
great deal of thick underbrush, rai 
grass and many varieties of trees 
In the warm shallow waters, th 
vegetation rapidly decayed and for 
time gave to the lake a foul odor tha 
tainted the breezes for at least half 
mile to leeward 

The water near the edge of lak« 
which came in close touch with con 
tamination from the banks, showed 
high average bacterial count, viz 
800-1,000 colonies per cc. and B. col 
in 0.5 ce. Near the centre of the lake, 
away from vegetation and immediat: 
contamination from shore, there was 
an average bacterial count of 250 
300 per cc. and B. coli only in oO cx 


during the rainy season. During th 


dry season. the bacterial count of 
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water near shore dropped to an aver- 
age of 300 per ce. and Bb. coli only in 
50 cc. In centre of lake, the average 
count was 160 per ce. and only occa- 
This 


might have come from contamination 


sionally found B. coli in 50 ce. 


from small launches which occasionally 

passed over that part. 
The River, 

furnishes the water supply for the 


Pacific side of the Isthmus, rises very 


Chagres which now 


quickly during the rainy season. There 
are a few scattered villages along the 
river, but they are small and of course 
have no sewers emptying into the river. 
It is quite natural for the native popu- 
their clothes 
the 
fifteen 


beyond where the intake is placed for 


and to 
but 


lation to wW ash 
bathe 


this is at 


themselves in river, 


least ten or miles 
the Panama water supply. 

The bacteriological examination of 
the Chagres River during the rainy 
season, at a point about a mile up the 
river from Gamboa, shows an average 
and Lb. 


During 


count of 700 colonies per ce. 
coli present in 1 ce. samples. 
the dry season, B. coli was only found 
in 50 ec. and the count dropped to an 
300 Here 


were found non-typical types of Bb. 


average of per cc. again 
coli, non-lactose-fermenting but posi- 
tive glucose-fermenting; B. lactis aéro- 
genes present during the dry season in 


large numbers. 


A Strupy OF SOME Mexican WaATERs. 


The city of Vera Cruz, Mexico, has 
for its source of water supply the 
Jamapa River, which receives a short 
and then 


period of sedimentation 


filtered through slow sand filters. 
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This 
scantily populated district 
the located 


have sewers emptying into it 


through very 
None of 


along its 


river runs 


banks 
The 


would be 


villages 
source of contamination 


through animals or through surface 


drainage from privies. Another source 
would be through the natives washing 
clothes and bathing in the river. 


During the heavy rains, the river 
would carry much mud in it and run 
count of 


present in 


hac teriologic al 


and B. 
Along with the LB. coli would 


be some of the non typical forms 


an average 


1.200 per ce. coli 


0.5 ce. 


During the lower stages of the river 
would 


LOO per ce. 


in the dry season, the count 
drop down to an average of 
and B. coli present in only 20 ce. At 
this found many B. 
lactis a@rogenes and some liquefiers. 
I think that 
the results obtained from my investi- 


Isth- 


streams 


time would he 


In draw ing conclusions, 


gation of the surface waters of 
mus of Panama and one or two 
of Mexico well 
of the results obtained hy 
the 
that 


much 


with 
Ir. 
lar 
Ir. 


more 


compare very 
many 
Clemesha in his work in 
Kast. 


Clemesha’s 


However, realize 


work Was 
elaborate and was carried on over a 
longer period of time 

that it 


just to condemn the waters on account 


One can see would not be 
of presence of B. coli, and since water- 
sheds of our reservoirs are entirely 
under our control and well policed, 
we have a right to feel that the pollu- 
tion is not from human source 

Thus it does make those who have 
worked with tropical waters, question, 


sometimes, the amount of stress that 


| 
lit 
if 


The 


\merican 


ean bye ced tive presence of B 
5 coll alone it} these vaters 
It is furthes llustrated that the 
standards used in cold climates must 
be adjusted to conditions in tropical 
countries 
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in these davs ol progress who much ol the publi hie ilth work oft the 
should attempt to set limits to country is that it is purposeless It 
the public health movement lacks cohesiveness It does not tend 
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so manv aspects ol human welfare develope | program ot health work 
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communit itself does other mum 


ipal ones lt iS ery simple om 
VIZ Will it be more beneficial im the 
long run for the ommunityv to do a 


yiven piece of work itself or will better 


results ensue if this particular acti 


it\ 
he left to pri ate enterprise 

The health officer has to ask himself 
two questions with regard to any pro 
posed activits 

1) Will it promote health? 

2) Can some other branch of the 
government undertake 1t more uppro 
priately 

You will note that the question as | 
ask it is not, “Will it promote public 
health?” but “ Will it promote health?” 
The time is rapidly approaching, if it 
is not already here, when the health 
official has got to concern himself with 
private health, the health of the indi- 
vidual as well as with public health, 
the health of the community; for the 
community is nothing more nor less 
than a collection of individuals. The 
cell theory applied to civics. This has 
already been demonstrated by ten 
years of anti-tuberculosis work, where 
the education of the individual in the 
measures necessary to protect his 
health has been the keystone of the 
movement. So, too, we see this prin- 
ciple accepted in the more widely 
recognized acceptance of the work of 
health education which has been so 
fully discussed in this very conference, 
and lastly in the principle of life exten- 
sion, which we are also discussing here 
and whose very essence resides in per- 
sonal hygiene. 

In the light of these considerations, 
it is appropriate to ask, “What rela- 


tion has housing reform to the public 


health movement?’ The answer to 
the first of our standard questions, 
“Does it promote health,” will pro 
duce no dissenting opinion As to the 
alue of housing reform there is no 
opportunity for discussion, at least 
among sanitarians, though I know 
many speculative builders slun 
landlords, however, who are still scep 
tical about it! 

Where difference of opinion will 
arise will be in answer to the second 
of our questions “Can it be undertaken 
more appropriately by some _ other 
branch of the government than the 
health department?” 

Che organization of our municipal 
government in most communities in 
the United States follows along such 
generally uniform lines that we can 
without serious difficulty generalize or 
this subject. In most cities we find ; 
health department, a fire department 
a police department, a department ol 
public works, a department of educa 
tion, a department of parks, of streets 
of charities, of correction, of finances 
In different cities they sometimes hav 
different names, just as “the ocean 
receives different names on the various 
shores it washes.”’ Often, too, they ar 
combined in different ways, in some 
cities several cognate departments 
are grouped together in one depart 
ment of public safety or public works 
as the case may be. And sometimes 
they are combined in most remarkable 
ways apparently without the slightest 
relation to the appropriateness of their 
functions. In the larger cities, as 
municipal government becomes more 
complex, we find increased specializa- 


tion and the roster of the various 


. 
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branches of the city government in- 
creases. Thus there is added a depart- 
ment of buildings, of docks, of bridges, 
of water supply, of recreation, etc. 

Efficiency in municipal government, 
as in business affairs, comes with 
specialization of function. So we may 
expect to see new departments emerge 
as the years go by. 

As we contemplate this group of 
branches of municipal government, my 
hearers will, I am sure, agree with me 
in saying that their mere enumeration 
is sufficient in itself to answer the 
question just asked as to whether 
any of them can more appropriately 
undertake the work of housing reform. 
You would dismiss immediately as a 
preposterous idea, the suggestion that 
such work should be undertaken by 
the department of finance of any city 
or by its department of education or 
by its department of streets, or by 
the police or by the fire department, 
or by the department of charities, cor- 
rection or parks. There is an appro- 
priateness here as in other affairs of 
man. 

So, by a process of elimination, we 
find that housing reform belongs to the 
health department. 

If not performed by that branch of 
the government, it is safe to assume 
that it will not be looked after by any. 
There are of course exceptions to every 
rule. In some cities there may be 
exceptional conditions which make it 
advantageous to separate this work 
from the city’s ordinary health work. 
But the point I wish to emphasize is 
that the alternative is not in having 
this important work an incident to the 
work of some unrelated branch of the 


city government where it will be neg- 
lected, but in vesting these functions 
in a separate department charged with 
sole responsibility in this field, where 
it will be given special attention. 

New York is a case in point. There 
fifteen years ago we found a health 
department buried under the burden 
of regulating the sanitary condition 
of 80,000 separate tenement houses, 
the home of a million and a half of 
people. As a result, few of its func- 
tions were adequately performed. 
Housing conditions suffered, as did the 
other health work of the city So we 
freed the health department from its 
burden, by relieving it of this respon 
sibility and established a new branch 
of the city government—the tenement 
house department, whose sole function 
was responsibility for the housing con- 
ditions of the people. How necessary 
the establishment of that department 
was is evidenced by the fact that today 
it comprises nearly SOO employees and 
the financial authorities of the « itv last 
year appropriated for its work about 
$800,000. 

When you come to think of it, it is 
worth while to look after the home 
conditions of over three million people. 

The results of this readjustment of 
municipal functions has been quite 
remarkable. The improvement — in 
housing conditions has been little short 
of revolutionary. From having the 
worst housing conditions in the world, 
New York has come to have in some 
respects the very best. 

The effect on the health work of 
the city was equally remarkable. 
Freed from the burden under which 


it had been struggling for vears, the 


i 
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health department emerged and under 
took some of the work which thereto 
fore it had beet forced to neglect 
From that time dates its effective 
work in child hygiene, regulation 
of the milk supply, medi il Inspec tion 
in the schools, and literally a hundred 
phases of the vork which has mad 
the New York Cit Hlealth Depart 
ment the most eff ent m the world 
It couldnt move It 
tied hand and foo 


But Ne \ eption to 


hie veneral rule | should not ura 
the establishment ol separate branch 
ol the government to look after 
HOUSING conditions in othe 
ities in tact nm no itv of the 
Lnited States except perhaps in 
thy course wise to follow in New York, 
iz., the existence of SO,000) separate 
buildings 1,500,000 people, 
ire not to be found else here When 
live re tive sit ours can bye 
ollowed, presumabl ith equal profit 
Althou ‘ there Is ho 

flerence ) san 


al (lel ) Vil 
nt etloetion 


ol t hae peo] le 


Of what us to bu 
tuberculosis ho ; ttoria 
maintain da nal spensuries 
employ a corps ! nurses and 


physicians 


with dark unventilated rooms = are 


breeding the disease faster than the 
medical profession can cope with it? 

Ilow futile it is to send a man away 
to a sanatorium for six months, feed 
him, watch over him, nurse’ him, 
are for his family at great expense 
while he is awav, then discharge him 
as “cured,” to sleep and live in a 
three-room tenement of which two 
of the rooms are little better than 
dark closets without sunlight—dark 
unventilated breeders of disease 

How profitable is it for a city to 
spend vast sums of money to ensure 
a supply of pure water to its in 
habitants and at the same time to 
allow barbarous privy vaults, sinks 
of imquity, to drain their contents 
into private wells, still used by 
“conservative” citizens who cling to 
them with startling tenacity 

Is it more profitable to teach our 
itizens to “swat the fiv”’ or to do 
iwav with their breeding places 


Wi arefull watch over the healt] 


of our school children while in school 
but most cities par little or no atte 
tion to the ondit ons whi 
the live We binld open i! lass 
roonis tol ther her have 
bye ‘ trib ulous 
do Iitth othiu to do 
the rk, | ine hase 
ent ro s that ha elped to} ke 
thre sO 

I might go on almost indefinitel 
with these illustrations. but enoug! 
has been said, [ am sure, to show the 
ital necessit for ever ommunit 
to look after its housing mations 

No en ilized ommunitys n afford 


to neglect these things Yet, man 


th; tw ould deeply resent be ing thoug t 
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not civilized tolerate most barbarous 
conditions. I am happy to say a 
new era is dawning in this respect 
We are at last awakening to this state 
of things and the necessity for action. 

The fight against unsanitary con- 
ditions, however, can no more be 
waged successfully without weapons 
than ean modern warfare be carried 
on without guns, bombs, shrapnel, 
barbed wire entanglements, aeroplanes, 
tools for digging trenches or ammuni- 
tion. If we are to fight, we must 
have the tools and engines to fight 
with. ‘To the sanitarian, the tools are 
trained men, adequate appropriations, 
freedom from political interference, 
security in office. 

While I would not urge upon any 
city the establishment of a separate 
branch of the government to 
look after housing conditions, I would 
urge the creation of a housing bureau 
in every health department in every 
city. Until this is done we may 
expect little progress to be made in 
housing reform. The work to be 
done is of sufficient moment to 
deserve the undivided attention of 
men especially trained and equipped 
by experience for it. Without such 
a bureau neither will adequate funds 
be provided nor will there be that 
continuity of service that the subject 
requires 

There is one element in this subject 
that has not been touched upon which 
we cannot afford to lose sight of 
one which every experienced health 
officer will recognize with a sympa- 
thetic heart throb, and which every 


courageous and forward looking one 


will go forth valiantly to meet. And 
that is, that his housing work will 
produce more friction, encounter more 
opposition and create more enemies 
for him than any other phase of his 
work I am almost tempted to say 
than all other phases combined For, 
here, he will antagonize not merely 
one interest; he will touch the pocket 
nerve of nearly every citizen 
He will in addition have to lift 
a mountain of inertia, to contend 
against a satisfaction with things as 
they are and frequently will hove to 
overcome the opposition of the very 
men to whom he could most naturally 
look for support 
But let him not be downhearted, or 
éfalter in his course because of this 
The work that has no difficulties 
attached to it, isn’t worth the attention 
of a red-blooded man 
Let him not be discouraged In 
the end he will overcome his difficul 
ties In the recent words of that 
great statesman Elihu Root 
“There never was a_reform in 
administration in this world which 
did not have to make its way against 
the strong feeling of good, honest 
men, concerned in existing methods 
of administration, and who saw nothing 
wrong. It is no impeachment ol a 
man’s honesty, his integrity, that he 
thinks the methods that he is familiar 
with and in which he is engaged, are 
all right. But you cannot make 
any improvement in this world with 
out overriding the satisfaction that 
men have in things as thev are, and 
of which they are a contented and 


successful part 
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THE RURAL SEWAGE PROBLEML. 


Ennton G. Winurams, M. D., 


Thi 


Dr. Williams emphasizes the importance of discussing rural sewage or a rural problem 


and remembering that it is not to be dealt with successfully unless it is distinguished 


from the city problem 


g ik. rural sewage problem is not 
only one ol privies and law 
enforcement but also one o 

sentiment and education 

Those of us who are connected with 
state health departments are perhaps 
most conscious of this truth when we 
have to deal with the contrast between 
the people of the cities and those of 
the rural districts In the cities we 
can presuppose a certain amount of 
popular education on the prevention 
of disease; in the country we have to 
begin that education. In the cities 
men are fully aware of the danger from 
the diseases of their neighbors; in the 
country, a man’s neighbors may be so 
far off that he regards their maladies 
with indifference. In the cities, men 
readily see the mote in their neighbor's 
eye and can have the beam in their 
own pointed out; in the country, the 
farmer usually does not suffer from 
his neighbor’s shortcomings and does 
not like to be reminded of his own. In 
the cities, the householder comes in 
daily contact with laws and their en- 
forcement and is disciplined to their 
operation; in the country, the farmer 
views the law as something to be in- 
voked only in an emergency. In the 


city, the direct expenditure of money 


for comfort and convenience ts so hab 
itual that a small outlay for sanitary 
impro' ements is seldom considered 
except by the poor; in the country, 
the investment of even a few dollars 
in cash in a privy is regarded by most 
citizens as a serious matter and the 
appropriation of public funds for 
health work is usually regarded as a 
waste And so the comparison might 
be extended to cover a host of differ 
ences in our sanitary problems between 
the congregate life of the city and the 
distinctly individualistic life of the 
country 

For our purposes, however, these 
differences may be summed up in the 
well-known fact that, despite familiar 
advantages, many rural sections now 
suffer more severely than do the cities 
from the diseases of filth and must, in 
consequence, be given attention by 
sanitarians. Ephraim cannot be left 
to his idols: those idols of insanitation 
must be destroyed and his health 
protected. 

How to do this is our problem. If 
we know and can demonstrate beyond 
all question that failure to have sani- 
tary privies and to use them is re- 
sponsible for the spread of filth that 


carries the germs of disease, how can 
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we make that knowledge a matter of 
direct moment to the farmer, whose 
traditions are all to the contrary 

My answer, I suspect, will bea famil- 
iar story to those whose work has been 
along similar lines to my own. We 
must approa h our problem by a proc- 
ess of elimination. In full appre 
ciation of the difference between the 
city man and the farmer, we must not 
try at the outset to apply city methods 
in rural districts. In particular, | 
think, we must avoid, at the outset, 
a policy of rigid law-making and law- 
entorcement If we pass an ordinance 
in the cities, providing that every house 
must have sewer connection, we are 
usually able to enforce it; if we adopt 
such a law or regulation for the coun- 
trv, we not only tax to the utmost our 
resources of inspection but we arouse 
the antagonism of those who resent 
being told how they must and must 
not dispose of their filth. For our 
part, we have, in Virginia, had recourse 
to the regulations prescribing sani- 
tary privies only in those communities 
where popular education has already 
been had or in extreme cases where 
there was immediate danger of disease. 
I must say that I do not feel our work 
has thus far suffered by our failure to 
“educate” through warrants and fines. 

If, then, we eliminate that weapon 
which the health officer most fre- 
quently uses in the city, what shall we 
substitute for it. I can give the now 
familiar answer, education, and seek 
to define its methods as they apply to 
the rural sewage problem. Thefarmer 
may be resentful of outside suggestion; 
he may be so stubborn that it takes an 


epidemic in his vicinity to convince 


him. More frequently, however, 
is merely ignorant and needs only to 
he approa hed in the right manner to 
he enlisted in behalf of better sewage 
disposal. We MUSt apply the Bacon 
ian maxim tactfully that the wise 
may learn by reason, men of less under 
standing by experience and, if need be 
the ““most brutish” by necessity 

This education must be gradual, it 
must be diversified and it must, in 
every instance, be based on common 
sense We cannot expect a commu- 
nity to be educated in public health be- 
cause one of our officers has lectured 
there a few times and has distributed 
health literature; we cannot afford to 
rely too much on a single method of 
public education; we must not set a 
sanitary standard in the backwoods 
to which only the cities can attain 

To consider the last-named essential 
first, I think it is highly important 
that we recommend privies of designs 
proportionate to the means of the 
householders. Some rich agricultur- 
ists can afford to spend several hun- 
dred dollars on water-closets and a 
septic tank; some have the means to 
install the more elaborate styles of 
dry closets; some can only afford the 
simplest devices If we are to get 
anything done, it must be by adopting 
designs simple and inexpensive but 
safe and practical, while keeping in 
reserve, for those who may want them, 
the more elaborate systems. Thus, I 
am told of a poor but earnest negro 
who practised a sound gospel of sewage 
disposal by digging a hole in the ground 
behind a bush, using this when neces- 
sary and keeping it covered with 
boards when not in use. Manifestly 
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this was not as cde sirable or as com 


fortable as half a dozen devices we 


recommend. But | need not say it 
was infinitely better than an untended, 
open-back privy, where the filth is 
accessible to flies On the general 
principle that men will listen with 
keener ears when little is asked than 
when much is demanded, I believe 
In recommending simplest, safe 
privy for general use. It is far better 
to come below the expectation of the 
fastidious than to go bevond the means 
and interest of the humble 

\s for diversity in the process of 
education, I doubt if 1 can do better 
than briefly to describe what we have 
done in Virginia Our aim is, ol 
course, first to point out the actual 
and potential danger of the careless 
disposal of filth and then to show how 
these dangers can be averted. To 
these ends we have used _ bulletins, 
public lectures, newspaper stories, 
posters and, in recent months, metal 
placards which we have tacked to 
the fences and the store porches, 
preémpting the space formerly used 
by the patent-medicine advertisers 
Largely through these methods, and 
others upon which I have not time to 
dwell, we have cut our typhoid mor- 
bidity in rural Virginia by almost 
precisely 50 per cent. in recent years 

But we must, I think, freely admit 
the limitations to educational methods, 
it matters not how diversified they may 
be. Something else is needed if even 
a gradual betterment in rural sewage 
disposal is to be had. We must pro- 
ceed with due regard for the slowness 
with which a good idea spreads and an 
inherited way of doing things is laid 


aside. My own belief is that we must 


do as much general educational worl 
as possible and then apply intensive 
methods. Thus, in my own. state 
after an active educational] propagand 
ol four years coupled, ot cours 
with the investigation of outbreaks 

we began holding hookworm disper 
saries in accordance with the plan ol 
the Rockefeller Sanitary Commiussio1 


These dispensaries did much good and 
gave us an opening for future work, 
but they did not result in as mucl 
direct privy construction as we had 


hoped We have in recent months 


therefore, been conducting intensive 
community campaigns, in coéperatior 
with the International Health Con 
mission. In these we make house t 
house visitation and have each healt! 
officer accompanied by a_ carpenter 


with instructions to help any farme 


who wants to build a new privy or 

render an old one sanitary In other 
communities we are trying the e» 
periment of citizens’ associations, sup 
porting a visiting nurse. Throughout 
the state, too, we are doing such ex 
tension work as we can through the 
schools, knowing that our best results 
are to be had through the rising gener: 
tions. In the same process, which | 
have not time to trace in detail, we 
have the higher goals, of course—th« 
appointment of rural health officers 
and inspectors and, in the end, the 
enforcement of law with the same 
public support we have in the cities 
It is a long, long battle But for m) 
part I believe that we have only t 
consolidate our victories, so to speak 
and proceed with a full recognition of 
the peculiar nature of our problems 
to attain the desired end of good 
health for all the people everywher 


A PROPOSED BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, SANI- 


TATION AND HYGIENE, 


TO BE MAINTAINED ON 


THE MUTUAL PLAN 


Secretary-Treasurer. O} State Medical Association, Va 


Medica irna ( 


ERTAIN of the industrial dis- 
eases and accidents are pre- 
ventable This has been 

proven. 

It is no longer necessary to plead 
that the conservation of life and the 
preservation of health are humani 
tarian It is no longer necessary to 
demonstrate that a human life is a 
thing of value. It is no longer ne 
essary to convince the employer that 
his use of the body and mind of his 
employee may prove profitable or 
expensive 

The employer now recognizes his 
employee as a machine of considerable 
value, the destruction or injury of 
which is a source of expense and to be 
avoided. The workman has come to 
realize that his brain and his hands are 
the capital with which he does business, 
and with this realization has come the 
knowledge that he must conserve them 

Today the one common bond be 
tween capital and labor is the 
hand of toil, and both are seeking to 
keep it intact. Employer and em- 
ployed are working together in a 
broad safety and welfare movement 

The employer, it would seem, is the 
one to inaugurate such a movement 
His position of control gives him the 
authority to organize the necessary 


departments But the employee must 


be given sufficient responsibility 
expel the feeling that he is being ex 
ploited Certain welfare movements 
have failed because the beneficiaries 
were not duly considered some man- 
ufacturers have been keen enough 
leave these affairs partly in the hands 
of committees chosen from the work- 
ers, 2 method of administration that 
has proven effective 

If left to the initiative of the « 
plover, however, conditions of salety, 
sanitation and welfare will vary fron 
no attempt to highly developed cle 
partments. There appears, then 
need to standardize the work. Stand 


ardization cannot he accomplished 
without central control, and the con 
troling body must be representali 
of both of the interested parties 

In the Joint Board of Control on 
finds an exceedingly effective cen 
body. The work of Doctor Price has 
attracted world-wide attention; he has 
demonstrated the utility of the method 
But Doctor Price is an exceptional 
man, and the varment makers ire 
exceptional — people Althou hie 
work of the Joint Board has proven 
much educational value, its methods 
have not been imitated widely, 
the plan is not ad ipted to all trade 

One must look beyond the Joint 


Board Q)ne must look to a cent il 
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d hat is represe e of and 
e vove Crovernment 
rt tine il mon ot tl 
idustri ( ire ( 
ent 
In Olio the state departments of 
by nd healt] ive sensed then 
esponsibility Phe health  depart- 
ent, through Dr. E. R. Havhurst, 
is made a survey of the industrial 
liseases The report of this survey 
probably the most comprehensive 
vork on the industrial d ses vet 
published li has arouse mach 


terest and stimulated activity in the 
prevention of the neglected occupa- 
tional diseases. Although vane work 

f the division of industrial diseases 
has been extended, its scope has been 
restricted by lack of legal authority, 

handicap that undoubted'y will be 
removed by an early legislature 
When Ohio passes the necessary laws, 
she will find her board of health pre- 
pared to exercise control of the in- 
dustrial diseases 

lhe industrial commission (depart- 
nent of labor) of Ohio, through its 
safety director, Victor T. Noonan, 
has already launched an_ effective 
safety campaign. But, as is true of 
the board of health, the industrial 
commission has not the authority to 
act in the capacity of a board of con- 
trol. Its work at present is largely 
educational. 

Ohio is working along the right 
lines and will eventually exercise 
control of industrial safety and hy- 
mene. To be efficient, however, the 
state departments must have local 
representation. Every municipal 


hoard of health should have a division 


of industrial diseases, and there should 
be a division of city government t 
r vith the state 
department ol labor i pre enting 


industrial accidents 
Ithough state control is an end 
vreatly to be desired, it 1s obvious that 
neither the state nor the municipalit 
in carry out the details of pre ention 
These must always rest with the em 
plover and the man himself. The 
government can and should show the 
way; the employer must provide the 
means; and the men must codperate 

It is possible for an employer ot 
thousand or more men to equip his 
place with an adequate and compara 


tively inexpensive department of safety 


and sanitation. He is able to employ 
a doctor. i safety engineer and al 
welfare man In fact, it Is profitable 


for him to do so \ number of the big 
plants of Ohio have taken up the work 
of prevention on an elaborate scale 

But the small employer, the one 
with a dozen or a hundred or so men, 
cannot install such a department with 
the full-time service of a physician 
and other experts. The cost is the 
obvious obstacle. If he is to have the 
aid of these specialists, he must share 
their time with others 

The problem of the small employer 
suggested the organization in Toledo 
of a Bureau of Industrial Safety, 
Sanitation and Hygiene. ‘This bureau 
is designed to do for the small employer 
what the large manufacturer is able 
to do for himself. Its activity dis- 
plays itself in educational work, the 
exchange of information, the making 
of investigations or surveys and the 
offering of recommendations—in short 


anything that increases the efficiency of 
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the employee and lessens the hazard 
to his health, limb or life. 

\ manufacturer has a_ problem 
The bureau investigates and offers a 
solution. A small employer has no 
safety department. ‘The bureau shows 
him how to use his limited means and 
help in organizing one. But details 
are unnecessary. The utility of such 
a bureau is evident. Its plan of organ- 
ization and lines of work are indicated 


by the following outline 


This bureau is yet a paper organ- 
ization, with excellent prospects, 
nevertheless, of soon becoming a 
living reality. The estimated annual 
expense is $12,000. The Commerce 
Club will probably bear a share of 
this. The balance will be prorated 
among the employers subscribing to 
the bureau according to the number of 
their employees. 

This is a reasonable service for a 


commerce club. The bureau stands 


for industrial efficiency. Industrial 


efficiency makes for commercial pros 
perity, which is the ultimate attain- 
ment of the commerce club. 

Such a bureau fits nicely into the 
general scheme of the movement 
toward industrial safety. It is not 
designed in any wise to take up the 
functions of the irious departments 
of state and local governments organ 
ized to prevent industrial diseases and 
accidents It does not eliminate the 
need of a National Council of In 
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dustrial Safety or any society interested 
in the well-being of the employed 
classes. merely represents collec- 
tively the small employers in matters 
of prevention. It aids the govern- 
ment and all organizations interested 
in the conservation of human life and 
limb to reach the small employer. It 
enables the small employer to do for 
his men what he otherwise could not 
do. In fact, this bureau is the small 
employer in matters of industrial 
safety, sanitation and hygiene. 
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THE Usk OF LIFE TABLES I 


Mites M. Daws 
Consultina 


N PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 


In this paper a man not professionally enga 
the difficulties of rendering vital statistics u 


keeping of Pub.ic Health.” 


to cope with such difficulties, discusses some of the important features of ‘‘The Book 


ged in public health work but familiar with 
seful in that work and technically trained 


T Is so plain as to be axiomati 
that if we wish to IM prove t hye 
health and the longevity of 

people we must, in order to do effect 

e work, first know the facts Ver: 
impressions will not do, and the one 
fatal mistake about the inductive 
method of reasonin is that it ts 
altogether too often applied to wholl 
insufhicrent data. resultin erro 
neous conclusions 

It is this quite as much as the ant 

of discernment on the part of those 
who have handled = statistical data 
resulting in their failing to apprehend 
the true significance of the ratios 
deduced whicl has caused thre pre 
vailing notion that statistics are mis 
leadin lhe fact is, on the contrary. 
that the very basis of all scientifi 
knowledge is the observation of an 
adequate number of phenomena, the 
adoption of generalizations based upor 
such observation and deduction from 
these generalizations 

Phat this is true as re vards the use 

of life tables is indicated also bv the 
experience of the country which first 
collected vital statistics and framed 
population life tables from the data 


thus obtained Phat country, Sweden, 
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had atready so tar advanced ih thos 
aavs in the matter of recognizing the 
importance ot vital statistics that tri 


seven then securing the very intor 


nation hich is essential to the torma 
tion on correct principles of life tables 
"i Lhe births ascertained by means 
ot compulsory registration, the deaths 
at the arious anges ascertained in 


similar manner and the population af 


the various aves ascertamed by en 
merations al frequent intervals 
the data thus secured population life 
tables were already bei ve one 
hundred and fifty vears ago, when Dr 


Richard Price was, by painful expe 
riments and proceeding fault. 
methods. deducing from the deat! 
records alone of a_ single parisl 1! 
Northhampton the fallacious and mis 
leading table which, bearing the name 
of that erty became famous and ts 


still treated W ith respect bv Americar 


The significant thing is that this 


ountry, Sweden, exhibits now 
and is exhibited for a long time the 
lowest nortality at practically all 
aves and the greatest longevity, of all 
the countries of the world While 


this in ne doubtless is, In part 
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should be sufthcient and vet others who 


ire conhdent that u expectations of 
life are computed by some fairly ap 
proximate process for various groups 
of aves, this w 1] ol il least sho ild bye 
satisfactory lhere are vet others 


who urge that general mortality 
or life tables deduced from data of the 
entire population are precisely what 


is Wanted and that if by any possibility 


further information is desired it will 


be sufficient, if a significant cor pari 
son can fhe instituted hetween this 


general experience and the special 


experience ithin a iven roup 


In order to consider these arious 


thin and I ibility Tor the 


purpose, 1t is necessary first to know 
rormin ol nad conch 7 t he 
ohse tion o dat of 
detect o erro! tha ad } 
il ( ) ( tive 
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rates at the differs es of se 
ot the popul tio envaged ! the 
arious occupations treated sep 
rately which are by act ial test found 
to be hazardous to life these sections 
also being distinguished if possible 
wcording to (a) race, (b) sex, and 
‘ ave Third. life tables showing 


for occupatior found not to hye 
hazardous thr mort lity in different 
sections of the country as in different 


states separatels or in different regions. 


including a number of states or in 
cities of a certain size or even a givel 
ety 


Certainly this would be the ideal 
and one which it would not be in 
practicable to work to, approximately 
and with best results. All that would 


be necessar\ would he to analy e the 


data in sectior first: then assemblin 

as upon preliminary investigation 
prove to ty WIS nd proper. the 
hocdtes ot dat so as to produce the 


lar | tables 
ot thy SCTIOLLS cle fects 


connection th the vital statistics 


or! which has heen done im other 
countries ana A ad fect which i} 


ought to be possi! le for us to avoid in 
consequence of our undertaking the 
vork later than the other countries, 
and after having had an opportunity 
to discover the errors into which the 
have fallen—is that they have insti 
tuted comparison with a so-called 
general population table, by which 
is meant a life table deduced from the 
experience of the entire population of 
the country, including the lives which 
are exposed to special hazards, oc 


cupational and otherwise. The nature 


of the error here involved is readily 


eco ed when it is considered that 
uch a table is affected by the very 
herrations from the nor vhich it 
Is tended to measure and also that 
fron one 1M riod of investi ation to 
another this vere ral poy ulation hfe 
table is thus affected in rving de 
ree 


this means that such a table is 
never suitable for comparison of this 
character and must give misleading 
results, always underestimating ma 
terially the effect of evil conditions 
and, in addition, that the use of such 
tables, deduced from successive in 
vestigations, 1s vet more misleading 
they are not equally allected 
the proportion of those engaged in 
hazardous occupations being less at 
one time and more at another and 
therefore, unequally affecting the mor 
tal ty exhibited hy the different gen 
eral population life tables 

‘The necessity for a proper starting 
point or base line from which to mak« 
the measurement of the departures has 


t Oo] ly not heen understood hy those 


no 

engaged in framing population — lif 
tables, but also until recently is nol 
understood by the actuaries of in 
surance companies. So late as_ th 


investigation of classified mortality 
by the Actuarial Society of America 
in 1803, a population life table, dis 
tinguished from a general population 
life table only in that it was construc 
ted from data collected in so-called 
healthy districts, was employed as a 
basis for measuring the extra mor 
tality due to special hazards of occu 
pation and of impaired lives; and it 
was only in the medico-acturial in 


vestigation just completed that, upon 
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“a suyvest ol brought forw irad } 


self at a meeting of the Actuarial 


Society of America, the experience of 


the companies upon lives accepted as 
strictly first-class and free from spec ial 
occupational hazards was collected 
to form a table which has come to be 
known as the Medico-Actuarial Select 
Mortality Table, by means of which 
the departures of the mortality ex- 
perience in the various groups of 
lives, believed to be exposed to special 
hazards either on account of occu- 
pation or on account of some defects 
in the lives themselves, could be 
measured with al great degree of ac- 
curacy. In consequence of the adop- 
tion of this method, it is now found 
that, notwithstanding the fact that 
mortality conditions have generally 
improved, the percentage of excess 
mortality thus properly measured is 
very materially greater in practically 
all cases than the percentages shown 
by the previous investigation which 
were arrived at by using a general 
population table as the standard 

It is clear that if one can put down, 
side by side, the mortality that would 
he experienced under tavorable con 
ditions among a group of persons at 
a given age or a small number of con- 
secutive ages and the number of 
deaths actually experienced under the 
conditions really prevailing, the facts 
concerning the influence of these 
evil conditions are complete and un- 
mistakably manifest. By no other 
means can so significant and reliable 
results be secured. 

Thus, for instance, as regards the 


general death-rate as a means of 


comparing the deaths between one 
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lically certain mn thre piace that 


the distribution or tie popula 


ages will differ in one communit fron 

another Lhe e\DOSUTECS races al 

even bv sexes will, like wise, be du 


ferent and the distribution of — the 
Various occupations in the commu 

Is likels to exhibit even greater 
vergences In consequence ol thes 
things it is not possible to modify 
general death-rates so that compat 


be made even approximate ly 


Ison can 
upon the same basis nor indeed, 
were this successfully accomplished, 
would it necessarily be of any par 
ticular value or significance, because 
it would afford us no information 
concerning mortality at the different 
ages or even periods of life nor con 
cernin mortality among the different 
races or as between the sexes nor con 
cerning mortality as affected by 
cupation, housing, sanitation or any 
other of the distinctions whi have 
come rightly to be recognized as most 
powerful in affecting the death-rate 

In the same wav the average ave 
in the con munity taken as the averave 
period of longevity measured from 
birth would have, even if it were 
accurately calculated, very limited 
significance and value It would give 
no information concerning the causes 
which were at work to produce a 


than 


lower average age in one countrys 
another, among which varving causes 
might be a large stream of immigra 
tion, causing a greater preponderance 
of persons at the younger ages, a very 
large birth-rate with the accompan 
iment of a large, infantile death-rat« 


or the destruction of human lives in 
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other words, expectations of life which 


are approximately the same might be 
produced by influences at work which 
not at all the same, the only 
that the effect in 


is counterbalanced by 


were 


require ent being 


one Cot 


potent effect in the other 


community 


Not vithstanding these patent de 


fects. the EX Pec tations of life deduced 
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of the highest 
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hazardous we may then by comparing ditions looking to the elimination or 
the deaths among persons of the same great reduction of the Sper ial 1 rils 
localitv. race and sex engaged in to which those engaged in the several 
occupations found = to be hazardous occupations are exposed Without 
ascertain not merely the degree of the this information collected and an 
excess mortality but also the causes for alvzed with as great a degree of 
this excess accuracy as possible, we s] ll certainly 

\rmed with such information, 1 not be in position to brin to bear 

| he possible to work with intel upon these problems that intelligence 
livence and concentration upon two and concentration which would surely 
problems, first, the reduction of mor he most effective: but. instead. we 
tality among those found not to he are likely to be firing olievs into the 
exposed to spectal occupational hazards air and attacking the lesser evils as 
Ly the elimination or frustration of if they were the greater and failing 
causes traceable to heredity, unsanitary to appreciate how with the greatest 
conditions or bad customs from the economy of effort we could produce 
andpomt of hygiene and. second, the most valuable id lasting results 
the improvement of occupational con if supplied the means t lo so 
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THE VALUE OF ISOLATION HOSPITALS FOR 
SMALL CITIES. 


CHARLEs S. Caver.Ly, M. D., 
Pre eile ni. lermont State Board of Health. Rutland. 


Read before a Ge ft \ in Put 


Association, Rochester, N. Y., Septer 


one. 


Doctor Caverly is in charge of the public health in a state of small cities, but never- 
theless a state in which public health work is conducted along very advanced lines. 
In this paper he reviews the present situation and points out some of the advantages 
of the isolation hospital and suggests how rural communities can best proceed to secure 


Y ACCEPTANCE of the vice- 
chairman’s invitation to 
speak on the Value of Iso- 


lation Hospitals for Small Cities is 
prompted by what has seemed to me 
to be a need, rather than because of 
any special experience I have had with 
such hospitals 

Most of the larger cities have recog- 
nized the usefulness of these hospitals 
and provided, more or less adequately, 
hospital care for certain contagious 
diseases, especially smallpox, diphthe- 
ria, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis. 

As far as I am able to learn, modern 
or even comfortable and passably well- 
equipped hospitals, for the care of 
these diseases, in rural districts and 
villages and in small cities of less than 
25,000 population, are very exceptional. 
From correspondence with a few states, 
taken at random, and representing 
all sections of the country, these facts 
were elicited: 

There are no such hospitals in this 
class of cities and towns in New York, 
with the possible exception of Ogdens- 
burg (Sec. State Board of Charities) ; 
none in New Hampshire, with the 
exception of Concord and Berlin (Sec. 


State Board Health); none in Conne¢ 
ticut, except at Greenwich and New 
London (Sec. State Board Health): 
none in Florida, except one operated 
by the State Board of Health at Miami 
State Health Officer); none in Louis- 
lana, except isolation wards operated 
in connection with a general hospital 
at Shreveport Pres. State Board of 
Health); none in Ohio (Séc. State 
Board Health); none in Washington 
Health Commissioner); none in Cali- 
fornia (Sec. State Board Health 
The situation in two states is signifi 
cantly stated thus: In Rhode Island, 
the secretary of the State Board of 
Health says: “The only towns which 
I know of as having isolation hospitals, 
which are 25,000 or under, are Newport 
and Pawtucket. Two or three other 
towns have buildings isolated in the 
country, which can hardly be called 
anything but shacks.”’ The secretary 
of the State Board of Health of In- 
diana gives a list of nine small cities 
in that state having or having had 
isolation hospitals, with this comment 
“Some of these isolation hospitals 
were simply tents, or partly board and 


partly canvas. 
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“In severalinstances these structures 
have been burned after small pox has 
subsided. 

“Several other towns have 
had abandoned or empty houses on 
their outskirts for detention or isola- 
tion hospita's in emergencies.” 

The experiences of Rhode Island 
and Indiana, I imagine, represents the 
experiences of many other parts of the 
country. 

The State Department of Health in 
Massachusetts, acting under statute, 
is seeking to secure such hospitals in 
the smaller cities and larger towns. 
The Massachusetts law reads in part 
as follows: “Each city shall, and each 
town may, and upon the request of the 
State Department of Health, shall, 
establish and maintain hospitals for 
persons having smallpox, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, tuberculosis, or other 
diseases dangerous to the public health 
as defined by the State Department 
of Health” with the proviso, that if 
an arrangement can be made that is 
satisfactory to the State Department 
of Health, between cities and towns 
for the care of such cases, it shall be 
considered in compliance with law. 
The cities of Northampton and Clin- 
ton have such hospitals and others are 
under construction or have submitted 
plans at Adams, Greenfield, Gardner, 
North Adams and Marlboro (Director 
Division Communicable Diseases, 
State Department of Health). 

The Vermont law allows towns to 
combine for purposes of caring for 
The only 
city having such a hospital is Rutland 


these contagious diseases. 


though several others have now taken 
steps to provide them. 
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Modern hospitals, then, for the care 
of this class of diseases, are exceptional 


in our smaller cities. Those ‘most 


recently constructed are connected 


with general hospitals. The case of 


example of this. 


Evanston, seems to be a good 

In our campaign against the con- 
tagious diseases, we aim to confine the 
specific organisms, their cause, to the 
narrowest possible limits; and to this 
end we seek to control the movements 
of the human sources of these organ- 
isms, as well as any possible distribu- 
tors among insects, animals or inani- 
mate objects. 

We are learning to attach more and 
more importance to the human source, 
the human culture-tube, the 
itself. It is the case of sickness that 
is chiefly dangerous. 


case 


In other words, 
the contact diseases are spread chiefly 
by human beings who are either 
frankly or mildly sick or who are 
carriers. Inanimate objects, fomites, 
in most diseases are comparatively 
harmless, though insects and animals 
in certain instances must be reckoned 
with. 

In the 


with which most of our municipalities 


common contact diseases 
have to deal, like smallpox, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, infantile paralysis, epi- 
demic meningitis, typhoid fever and 
measles, we institute a house quaran- 
This 
quarantine, in actual practice, differs 
different localities. In 
most cases it shuts up, under one roof, 


tine, as they are reported. 


somewhat in 


the sick person, and all persons and 
things that have been in contact with 
him. 

This quarantine not unusually in- 


A 
Mi 
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cludes the wayge-earnet ind = quite 
regularhy school children and others 
\ barrier is put up between persons 
nd things im, and outside, the in 
fected) premises il this often without 
revard to size of house or number of 


It is not necessary to dwell on the 
iwkwardness of the situation thus 
ated Secondary cases, expense to 
fearnials or city, and a natural feeling of 


resentment agains all regula 


tions are apt to re sult 

Louse quarantine is at best cum 
hersome, unscientific, and too often 
nellective Whe several cases of 
inv of these diseases sudde nly develop 
in a small community, it 1s quite apt 
to give rise to pan Hospital facilities 
are then often demanded and quickly 
In the emergency some building, un 
occupied, away from neal neighbors, 
and cheap, is hastily secured, a “hos 
pital’ improvised, and in this’ the 
sick are segregated 

his is, and has always been, the 
situation and practice in most of our 
towns and small cities, especially with 
reference lo smallpox 

If facilities for the prompt removal 
of each case of diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
smallpox, meningitis, infantile paraly 
sis or even typhoid to a suitable isola- 
tion hospital were provided several 
most desirable ends would be served. 

From the private citizen's point of 
view, the length of time of the house 
quarantine would be reduced, the 
breadwinner would be released, and 
the restrictions, social and school, 


would be shortened From the stand- 


point of the public, one focus of in- 
fection would be substituted for several, 


perhaps many, and the cost of mein 
taining many separate quarantines 
would be reduced 

Most of the larger cities, like the 
English or other European cities, with 
their greater needs in crowded housing 
conditions and their greater resources 
have provided hospitals for these 
disease 

Qur smaller cities and rural com 
munities have rarely provided for this 
need. There are few small cities of 
10,000 to 25,000) population, which 
have no crowded tenements, no slums, 
in Which the appearance of any of these 
diseases does not pom to epidemi 
conditions, under house quarantine 

Smallpox has ever been the most 
feared disease in all our communities. 
Many of our New England towns and 
cities, and the same condition appar 
ently obtains elsewhere, have a build 
ing, little better than a barn or shack, 
perhaps an abandoned house, located 
in some remote section, in uninviting 
surroundings, lacking not only hospital 
equipment, but frequently the furn 
ishings necessary for comfort, to which 
the luckless victim of smallpox is 
unceremoniously removed. ‘This place 
is known as the “pest house.”” Lack 
ing such facilities, a costly house 
quarantine, enforced by special guards, 
is instituted. 

Smallpox, the once-fatal scourge, 
against which our first public health 
laws were enacted, has, for a century 
and a half, been the one disease which 
public sentiment has permitted to be 
dignified with special hospital facili 
ties—such as they are. So the only 
isolation hospital known in most of the 
smaller municipalities and rural com- 
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munities is the “pest house,” an 
institution to be dreaded as much, 
because itself cheerless and comfortless, 
as the disease which sends one there. 

There mas conceivably he objec- 
tions raised in the public mind against 
any hospital treatment for contagious 
diseases. With the uninitiated, es- 
pecially in small places, all hospitals 
are apt to be unpopular. This feeling 
is in part a legacy from “pest house” 
days 

The public, however, on better 
acquaintance, learn the advantage of 
general hospitals, and become recon- 
ciled to their use. When “pest houses” 
give place to well-equipped, and well 
located isolation hospitals, they will 
not only be tolerated but demanded 
by the public 

Herein lies opportunity for mission- 
ary work by health officials. 

The time-honored custom of con- 
signing isolation hospitals to remote, 
unfrequented sections of a city or 
town should be abandoned Indeed 
the apparently growing practice of 
locating these hospitals near, and as a 
branch of general hospitals has decided 
advantages. 

(As our knowledge of the methods of 
spread of contagious diseases grows, 
we are coming to know that an isola- 
tion hospital may not be an altogether 
undesirable neighbor. The location 
of an isolation hospital in a desirable 
residential neighborhood, or even near 
a general hospital, formerly met 
strenuous objection. The location of 
isolation hospitals near to general 
hospitals has these advantages: the 
technical equipment and the kitchen 
of the latter may be utilized under 


proper restrictions, and the nurses 
may be both utilized and given needed 
instruction in this class of diseases 

The need and value of isolation 
hospitals small cities rural 
villages ary somewhat with local 
conditions. 

Industrial communities, employing 
largely voung men and women, having 
a large boarding house population; or 
such communities using foreign and 
cheap labor with the living conditions 
which often go with this, have special 
needs in this direction. Likewise edu- 
cational towns, with boys and _ girls 
living in dormitories and boarding 
houses, need the facilities offered hy 
these hospitals. \ recent personal 
experience, in a college town, in which 
a case of infantile paralysis developed 
in a boarding house occupied by college 
girls emphasized this need to me rhe 
difficulty ot properly isolating the five 
or six contacts, in a private house, 
without risk of further exposure, and 
under panicky conditions, is not to be 
lightly regarded. 

Under such circumstances an isola 
tion hospital would relieve an awkward 
situation at minimum inconvenience 
and cost. 

Rural sanitation is just now the 
subject of comment criticisn 
In some states, like my own, with no 
large cities, it is rural conditions 
chiefly with which we have to deal 

It is obviously impractical to expect 
farming towns and villages to support 
tsolation hospitals anv than 
general. 

The laws of Massachusetts, cited 
above, offer a practical solution of the 
rural situation. The town govern- 
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Phe 


vyovernment 


ment is the rule in New England 
county 1s the unit of local 
part of our country ounty 


hospitals are advocated and 


even in use, I believe, in some states 
Che plan of county isolation hospitals 
naturally belongs to the plan of whole 
time county health officers 


When 


combine 


rural towns may legally 
hos- 
this 
will be 


taken toward the sanitary redemption 


for operating isolation 
pitals or rural counties may do 
legally, an 


important step 


of our rural communities. Suburban 
towns to cities having general hospitals 
with isolation wards, or independent 
arrange for 


these 


isolation hospitals, may 


the care of contagious cases in 
institutions 

While the problem presented is quite 
different in the small city and rural 
difficult the 
larger city, the need is as evident 


As far as I 


sufficient observations, extending over 


town and more than in 


am able to learn, no 


a considerable period of time, are 


CHANGES IN: BUTTER 


Lhe iuses of butter have tre 
quently bee: ivest ted | hemists and bac 
teriologists. Recently the uses for the unde- 
sirable flavors sometimes present in cold-storage 
butter have heen s« ight bh lairvmen, storage- 
men and hygienists It has been generally 


to changes taking 
fats of which butter 
composed and that the 
mild forms of rancidits \fter a series of studies 
which had been prepared under widel 

ind stored at 0 F. for vary- 
oncludes that (a) the 


undesirable flavors in 


S ipposed that rancidity is due 
place im the is pr neipalls 


off-flavors ire merely 


on butts 


varving conditions 


ing lengths of time, Dver « 


de clopment of storage 


butter is not dependent on an oxidation of the 
fat itself; but that it is attributable to a slow 
process of oxidation progressing in the non 
fatty constituents of the buttermilk, and that 
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i ailable to base definite conclusions 
on, as to the practical value of these 
institutions. A study of the mortality 
and morbidity statistics of the town 


or city, before and after, would be of 
first consideration; the financial show- 
ing should be second iry. 
lheoretically, from either viewpoint, 
permanent and adequately equipped 


isolation hospitals are worthy wider 


use than is now made of them. 


SUMMARY 


i tor gious ad 
ea epti il (me tu 
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it s disease 
es sell int pers 
irded f sease is bett 
thar unguarded osel irded 
[sol t i hospitals ure vest houses 
Isolation hospitals or wards might to 
id intage I ill concerned ‘ connected wit! 
reneral hospitals 
lustrial and ecdiucatlo enters especiall 
need the fa lities of the “ hospitals 


Rural communities should combine in support 


solatior hospitals t towns or as counties 


COLD STORAGE 
the extent of this change is directly 


propo 
thon il to t he 


imount of acid present in the 
cream from which the butter had been prepared 
In other words, the supplied the 


substances which decompose during cold storage 


buttern 


ind this decomposition is proportional to the 
before 
lhe experiments showed that butter 
mild flavor 
kept in good condition almost indefinitel 
while the butter from high acidity 


high flavor but would not keep well 


amount of acid present in the cream 
churning 
made from sweet cream had a ery 
and 
In storage 
cream had a 
The remed\ 
from 


much acid 


consists in preventing the cream 
producing tow 


if that 


Hite h, 
churning or, 


ripening too 


before 


has om 


curred, in washing out the buttermilk from the 
freshly churned butter with fresh water 
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PUBLIC HEALTH WORK THROUGIL THE PREss IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Warren H. Booker, C. E., 
Chief of the Bureau of Engineering and Education, North Carolina State B ard 
of Health 


of papers. 


The Journal is presenting this year a number of articles on the educational side of 
health work. We believe that our readers are finding these articles both interesting 
and helpful. The educational work of the North Carolina department is well known. 
This paper by Mr. Booker is therefore one of the valuable contributions to this group 


RINTER’S ink is blazing the 
P trail for public health work in 
North Carolina. Yea, it is 
doing more than that. After the 
trail is blazed it is printer’s ink that 
levels off the grades and removes 
many of the obstacles in the road of 
progress and advancement. Once the 
way is opened it is printer’s ink that 
keeps it open. It is printer’s ink that 
turns on the gas, that advances the 
spark, that throws in the clutch and 
that steers nearly the whole public 
health machine. : 
That we may compare mileage, 
study designs, discuss attachments, 
exchange experiences and borrow ideas 
from more experienced drivers is the 
object of this paper. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


The first experiment in newspaper 
health work in North Carolina was 
begun in 1910 when a series of short 
articles on health subjects was sent 
to the press of the state. This 
original experiment was not altogether 
the success it was hoped it would be 


and after a few months the scheme was 
discontinued 

In October, 1911, after further 
study and conference with newspaper 
men, it was decided to again undertake 
the experiment of issuing weekly free 
health material to the press of the 
state. Accordingly, for a year or more 
regular weekly articles were mailed 
to all the papers of the state indis- 
criminately. 

Frequently, more or less promising 
“leads” or “news” stories presented 
themselves during the week and so 
irregular health articles based more or 
less on news items began to appear at 
the rate of from one to four or five 
articles a week. 

As an increasingly large amount of 
the material sent out was finding its 
way to the printed page in quite a 
number of the papers, it was decided 
about a year ago to issue regular 
daily articles six days a week instead 
of the irregular articles. There are 
only about thirty daily and about 225 
weekly papers in North Carolina. 
On account of the cost of postage these 
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daily irticles were ent out each day 
to the thirty dathes and on Saturdays 
in entire set of the daalky rticles 
or th et ‘ ‘ he Y25 
papers 

e of ‘ stered 

co int i t cuuse ‘ 
the etlect t tiv i lwa ‘ 
ceived nate { Lo promot 
thre veneral CUUSE ol rine ital hat 
mon among the et special 
eek article vas Sel veekly 
papers but withhe he dailies 
Lhe latter pleat Has Provill el 
satis! tol pla nts ii ‘ 
ceased and ef] | that the weekly 
pap take libs a nta ot the 
sper eek] ‘ ocenst 
illy use one or f the dailw art 
cles that have furnished 
the dath if the space permits 
nd thei f lied 

wit step the development 
of this newspaper health work has 


been the issuing of fre« plate n iterial 


Ol holes plate is il is sometimes 
ealled. to tiftv of the larves papers ol 
the state that will avree to run such 
material 

This plan appeals very strongly to 


the smaller 


weeklies where Lin 


papers 


especially the 
cost of 


county 


composition or typesettin is such a 


considerable iten This plate mate 
rial is sent out at the rate of a six 
column page every SIX weeks with a 
column released each week Vhis 


plate material, of course, does not take 
the place of the daily 


which we still send to the daily papers 


news articles 
By means of sending free plate material 
to the small county weeklies and others 


where composition is quite a factor 
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health 


where news 1s the 


daily articles containing 
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iews 


hief factor. it 1s possible to cate t 

he ints of both classe ot 
<TAKES | 1} 

brief } is been iit ClOp 
ney spapel healt] orl 
North ¢ ol WW] turn it 
likely ike the future il] no 
pres encure yrredict 1} 
nistiakes ‘ wie i d re 
stance nave profited by 
ir i es. but itis lor lor 

erfection in almost any line and 

pert 

It was early learned that reasol 
i le ompro Is had to he made by 
hat ve should } ive liked 

had published ind what oul 


friends, the newspapers, W ould publis! 


As publication was oluntary and 
vithout pay on the part of the news 
the usually 


We soon 
their 


papers compronise was 
in their favor 


also. that 


ery largely 
ment as to what would and what 
vould not be read by their readers was 
superior to ours The mere publishing 
of a lot of material which practically 
no one ever reads is just so much lost 

In this work it is comparatively easy 
to judge when one ts hitting the bulls 
eye If the 
publish the material sent them, we 
that it either 
what they like, or else that there ts a 
dearth of big 


obliged Lo 


our friends newspapers, 


assume approximates 


news and they are 
material in th 


If they 


use our 


absence of something better. 
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do not publish it we assume that It is 
because it is not the kind of material 
they want, or else it is because their 
columns are already filled with news 
of Titanic disasters, European wars, 
Zeppelin raids, or political squabbles 

For a writer to ascertain the trouble 
with his own articles that are not 
meeting with the desired success in 
the absence of big news or other ob 
vious space fillers is not usually an 
easy task. Recognizing that “our best 
friends are those who tell us of our 
faults and help us to remedy them,” we 
turn with the utmost frankness and 
confidence to our friends, the news- 
papers themselves, and ask them for 
criticisms and suggestions as to how 
we can improve the value of our service 
to their paper, and we never fail to get 
that for which we ask. Time and 
space forbid more than enumerating 
some of the little pitfalls we encount- 
ered and some of the little helps we 
have found. We merely offer a few 
of them for what they are worth. 

For the daily newspapers, news and 
news while it is news is of prime impor 
tance. To plunge into an article and 
set forth the advantages and desira 
bility of a county hospital, or sana- 
torium for the treatment of tuber 
culosis, does not bring the newspaper 
response nor attract the reader nearly 
as much as the announcement that 
county “A” has made a_ certain 
appropriation for a tuberculosis hos- 
pital while the death-rate from tuber- 
culosis in that county is already lower 
than the average in the state. 

Again, news articles must be short 
and to the point. This is a busy age 
and few people have time or patience 


for long drawn out articles \ news 
paragraph of from one to two hundred 
words or less will usually serve the 
cause of public health better than the 
same article drawn out to four or five 
hundred words 

Few people read hewspaper articles 
entirely through. Practically every 
hody, however, reads the headlines 
and a great many read the first sen- 
tence or two Watch your own read 
ing and see if vou do not do it, too 
Fiction or a magazine article mav have 
the climax at the end but a news 
story must have it in the headlines 
and in the first sentence Phe re 
mainder of the news item may be 
rapid enlargement with details ar 
ranged for an easy deduction, but no 
editorial comment is permissible unless 
perhaps One is quoted as it 
terview Editorials and news items do 
not mix well in the same article 

Human interest material is splendid 
and should be woven in’ wherever 
possible News stories of babies and 
children are of more interest than 
stories of women, and stories of women 
attract more attention than stories of 
men. Witness an auto accident in 
which a little child is run down, an 
other in which a woman is injured ana 
a third in which a man is killed. It i- 
the little child and the woman that 
draw the headlines while the man is 
usually mentioned in connection wit! 
the widow and the children he leaves 
hehind. The same thing is true with 
diphtheria in a school and tuberculosis 
in a factory. 

In a certain class of articles local 
coloring is highly essential. In North 


Carolina our readers are not so much 
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niere sted itt know bout the tuber- 
United States 
North 


it is lar more 


( losis death rate tthe 


is the, are about t he rate in 


Carolina Furthermore 
some healt} 


“X” has 


in the state 


to know | it in 


interestin 
particular that town or county 
the highest or lowest ri 

rthat town or count) 


Is ser ond. 


han to know similar facts as regards 
states or nations 
Course if without 


say 
articles should 
with the 


reader and the purpose of the arti le 


that hewspaper healt 


be nontechnical and written 
ept steadily in mind at all times 

In articles for weekly papers where 
the news feature is not quite so impor 
tant, the headlines and first sentence 
are of even more importance than in 


news articles for daily papers In such 


irticles the first sentence should fre 
quently be short and full of “pep, 
punch and vin It should be de 
signed to attract attention and to 
hold interest -in short, to make the 


reader want to “see what the piece IS 


illabout, anyway \n unusual pres 


entation or a “rich, rare and racy” 
stvle of treating some important, but 
perhaps unpopular or threadbare, sub- 
ject will frequently secure attention 
from both the editor and the readers, 
straightforward  state- 


where plain, 


ments about the same subject might 


fail to interest 


Ost 


The cost ol hewspaper health work 
should not discourage anyone to whom 
field is) ay Where 


alone the 


such al ailable 


weekly 
cost per week should not be over $2.00 


the hundred 


articles are issued 


or $82.50 for first one 


\merican Journal of 


Public Health 


papers served and about $1.50 for 
the second and subsequent hundreds 
This estimate ts exclusive of any charge 
for editorial service 

Where such newspaper health serv- 
ice is undertaken it will generally be 
possible to eliminate the editorial iten 
of cost as this can usually be carried 
on with other educational work or as 
it part of the regular office routine 


Where sent the 


papers printing, 


daily articles are 


daily the cost for 


postage, stationery and mailing should 
not exceed $2.00 per day for a service 
to fifty daily papers 

Plat 


service, 


material, exclusive of editorial 


costs $1.50 per six-column 
plate delivered to the newspapers in 
lots of not less than fifty papers. In 
fifty 


with a column of free health material 


other words to supply papers 
each week, set up in type and ready to 


run on the press, costs twenty-five 


cents per paper 


RersSULTS 


It is dithcult to determine either the 
the result of this 


newspaper educational work or health 


direct’ or indirect 
propaganda as carried on in North 
Only 
are available as regards the circulation 


Carolina approximate figures 
of many of the papers of the state and 
only about a fourth of the total num- 
ber of papers published are received 
on the exchange desk. However, from 
questionnaires to the editors, from the 
papers themselves and other sources 
of information, it that the 
total circulation of the daily papers ts 
approximately 140,000 and that they 
use about 20 per cent. of the daily 
the total 


appears 


articles sent them, while 


| 


Public Health Work through the Press 


circulation of the weeklies of the state, 
exclusive of trade, technical, literary 
and other publications that could not 
he expected to use health material, is 
approximately 600,000, and it is esti- 
mated that they use at least 15 per 
cent. of the weekly articles sent them. 
The full significance of these figures is 
better understood when it is remem- 
bered that there are only about 400,000 


homes in North Carolina. Of the 


papers receiving free plate material, 


~ 
‘ 


cent. of the 
While 


these are only the roughest kind of 


approximately 75 per 


material is thought to be used. 


approximations, who will venture to 
measure the daily 
articles on public health and persona! 


value of small 


hygiene appearing in a fourth or a 


ARSENIC IN 


In a study, by means of the Marsh test, of the 
arsenic content of various body fluids after the 
injection of salvarsan and arsenobenzol, it be- 
came necessary to secure a new supply of 
metallic zine, the old supply, which had been 
proven to be arsenic-free, having been exhausted. 
Eight samples, which purported to be chemically 
pure, examined. These all contained 
arsenic, though the statements on the labels 
indicated freedom from this element, the follow- 
ing designations being used: “As, Nil”: 
none.” Even after specifications were submitted 
requiring arsenic-free zinc, samples of impure 
zine were received. The analyses which were 
being made dealt with amounts of arsenic vary- 
ing from 1 to 7 parts per million; whereas in 
10-gram samples of zinc, marked as previously 
indicated, amounts varying from 10 to 100 parts 
of metallic arsenic (1 to 10 parts per million of 
zinc) were found. The statements on the label 
of each of these samples indicated that the zinc 
had been analyzed and found to be free of 
arsenic. The control tests were carried out with 
40 grams of zine and four times the amount of 
sulphuric acid used in testing the zinc samples 
In no case was any trace of arsenic observed 


were 


“CHEMI 
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fifth of the daily and weekly papers 
circulating throughout the state where 
It is the 
that 


none have appeared before? 
continual dropping of water 
the rock, 


believe it is the continual hammering 


wears hardest just so we 
on this matter and keeping it before 
the public that is blazing the trail for 
public health work in North Carolina. 
As the newspapers are the text-books, 
the public schools and perhaps the 
vreatest single source of information 


education for nine tenths of 
adult 


introduce a course in public health 


our population, if we would 


instruction to this all important class 
of tax piyers and voters, we must do 


it through the public press. 


‘ALLY PURE” ZINC 


However, this is no indication that there was no 
arsenic present in this control sample. It does 
mean, however, that arsenic was not present in 
amounts as large as one part per million in 40 
grams of zinc, since the procedure employed 
was capable of detecting amounts as small as 
this. 

During the past two 
forced the manufacturers of chemicals to meet 
extraordinary demands. Those who use their 
products, either in the manufacture or the 
analysis of foodstuffs, should see to it that those 
chemicals and reagents are not contaminated 
of this fact the label is not always sufficient or 
final evidence. 

While in medicolegal examinations it is cus- 
tomary to control all procedures most rigidly, 
and doubtless chemists doing this kind of work 
always take proper precautions in regard to the 
purity of their reagents, this note is intended to 
call the attention of analysts in food, drug, and 
public-health laboratories to the necessity, when 
arsenic is being sought, for examining all chem- 
icals for themselves, irrespective of the fact that 
they are using “analyzed” 
N. Myers, 0". S. Public Health Report, Oct. 6 
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i. 


n the lower ¢ on 

li e that he e of thre el 
irl nhabit ts of lob na the 
fact that he | d under the 
hanging conditi that | e th ! 

to the discard the long series 
shes, reptiles, birds and animals tha 
make the veologi heel ot the 
lobe is ftascinatin iS a fairy ile 
sucht lo have is rust little 
rutious hen we decreed his exte 

ination some tet wo 

Hlow ensy it stos ry 
(iit of! the eart!] | evo 

If hate killed men, brother Lawrences 

Perhaps s th | 
the fly when he wrot« 

‘If the red slayer thinks | slays 

Or if the slaver thinks he is slan 


Phe do not know mis dubious Wavs, 


I turn and pass and come agai 


Fabre, the great French naturalist, 


ifter a life long study of ts. 


somewhere in his memoirs, of the inti 


mate, interesting studies of insect life 


he made, “ You will never control our 
insect pests, for insect life flows through 
water through 


the animal world lik 


the soil lo eliminate one, vou have 
to destroy the other.” 
But this pessimist vas not 


VicCo 


MICK, 


¢ 


| el ‘ tol vist ol tie ecu 
Department, tor remanrke 
fis mmsect hook more than tet veal 


ago, “Tf e could only vet our board 
of health mm cities to attack the hous 
fly quest ind to msist o1 the proper 


Keeping ol horse manure 


disposal and 


the vould hecor scarce 
\she lle claims the distinction 
ha n the front rat of mod 
fly henters ind heheved o by 
the first citv to pass and tran . 
ordinance directly ind specifieall 
mrainst the house-fls ind have 
found the oker u th modest chal 
lenve of Doctor Ho indi s to tn nti 


er disposal and treatment 


Nov thie proper disposal id tre 


t of manure from the standpo 


health departn ent sounds si 
} 


one ol 


ple, and probably any 
rious mie thods that have heen propos 


would bye 


ernment, 


and idvocated etfectiv 


apply 


i 


one wealthy enough 


remedies Bit nade r working cond! 


tions of the ci fo. here the problem : 
col plicated by the conflicting interests 
of the horse owners of various grades 
and conditions, and the public at lar 
the 


educational 


the control of house fly resol ve ~ 


itself into an problen 


which involves the life-long and hered 
habits of the 
thy 


as well as the habits of 


itary horse owner and 


caretaker 
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Hy am his various stages of develop- 
ment. and the interests of the dining- 
room, kitchen and sick chamber. 


Familiar as the house-fly has al- 


vays been, the breeding habits have 


masked by the 


offensive material chosen for the rear 


heen so diabolically 


ing of the voung, as well as the unin- 
teresting neutrality of the species, that 
had 


several very important factors in the 


even our naturalists overlooked 

life history of the fly, or did not, at first, 

vive them due consideration as ele- 

ments in the problem of control 
Briefly these are: 

that all 


manure dropped in the stable in sum- 


First, the moral certainty 


mer time is fly infected before it can he 
cleared away under the ordinary and 
practical conditions 

~econd, the remarkable ability of 
the voung imargo to reach its “place in 
the 


seeming impossible obstacle. when it 


sun,” even though barred by 
first breaks its chrysalis. 

When the imago first crawls out of 
his pupal case, he has his wings 
bunched up out of the way in tight 
knots on his shoulders, his body is as 
pliable as india rubber and he has full- 
This is, for him, a 
If he finds 


himself in a tight place, he must get 


vrown active legs. 


most critical period of life. 


out or die, and his ability to get out is 
worth studying; if his pupal quiescense 
has been taken advantage of to plow 
him under ground, he will dig his way 
up to light and air; if he finds himself 
in a test tube, with too many compan- 
ions for the air, he will squeeze past a 
tight cotton plug; if he is in a screened 
manure bin, and the air is bad, he will 


L207 


work his way through any crack that 
lets light pass 

Third, in the migratory instincts of 
the larvae, which teach it to seek a safe 
retreat in which to pupate 

The tremendous feeding ability of 
the larvee which enables it to increase 
its bulk more than 100 per cent. every 
day of its growing period, the time limit 
of growth, minimum five days, and 
the dependence of the larvae on a lib 
eral supply of food and air for its suc 
cessful growth, are other features to 
he duly considered. 

The failure to give due weight to the 
first two factors mentioned was respon 
sible for the screened manure bin fal- 
lacy, which from its very plausibility, 
has, in my opinion, been the cause of 
more anti-fly work failure than any 
other one thing 

Hardly 


that has come to. my notice but has 


an ordinance or regulation 
contained this pitfall 

A sereened bin or pit cannot be con- 
structed without sacrificing facility 
for the removal of contents when nec- 
essary The result is that the screened 
pit is never thoroughly cleaned and the 
remnants left behind are only too sure 
to be 


larvae and pupa, from which eventually 


a practically pure culture of 
emerges flies to discredit the work. 
held that 


failure exploded the idea that 


this 
flies 
could be prevented from breeding, and 


Some writers have 


have urged trapping of the adults as 
the only remedy left, have started 
campaigns of swatting, with prizes 
and banners, that could only result in 
diverting the available funds, interest, 
and work from profitable channels. 


Traps and fly poisons are usefu | 


| 
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makeshifts only, and are about on 

par with oils as a mosquito eradi- 
cator,—temporary bridges to be dis 
carded when the permanent cause, 
the breeding places, are eliminated 
lheir presence as a municipal weapon 
in a community mark that low level 
of civie conscience where the indiffer- 
ence of the stable owners is allowed to 
Impose on neighborhood rights. 

Larvie traps are most interesting 
experiments, and might be available 
as a municipal weapon if we could de- 
pend upon a sustained, intelligent in- 
terest of the owners to keep them in 
working order, and prevent them from 
becoming mosquito breeders as well as 
fly breeders; but they have always 
seemed to me to be too cumbersome 
and to possess too dangerous a recoil 
to be recommended as a fly protective 
measure under ordinary circumstances 
However, | hope that Doctor Levy and 
others who have tried them may dis- 
cuss their merits further 

Larvicides such as borax, Paris 
yreen, and the phenal oils seem to be 
more hopeful methods then the maggot 
traps, and have, under my observation, 
proved very effective, when faithfully 
and intelligently used. Taking into 
consideration the very active appetites 
of the maggots, comparatively little 
poison is needed, if properly applied, 
to render the manure pile safe. ‘To be 
effective, however, whatever larvicide 
is chosen must be applied to the fresh 
manure, as a part of the day’s routine 
work 

“Once a week” application or sev- 
eral days apart arefutile. As a munic- 


ipal weapon, these fail because of the 


uncertainty of the human factor in the 


application, and the impracticability 
of detecting a failure on the part ot 
the stable men to have used them the 
week before, has caused me to dis 
trust them as a public measure 

But I recommend them freely t 
individuals who can control their en 
vironments, and I have had satisfac 
tory reports from several experiments 
where they were used intelligently 

\t the Biltmore Dairies near Ashe 
ville, where about twenty horses and 
one hundred and fifty cows are kept, 
Paris green has been used for three 
years in the horse stables, with satis 
factory results. However, this phase 
of the house-fly control has been so 
admirably worked out by the U. Ss 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Entomology—Cook, Hutchinson and 
Seales, and made available in their 
bulletins 118 and 245, that I will not 
go into details here. 

Borax and hellebore are the sub 
stances recommended, and when the 
farmer wakes up to the false economy) 
of letting the fly maggots destroy 25 
per cent. or more of one of their most 
valuable by-products, the horse man 
ure, for lack of a little of the bug poi 
son that they use to save their potatoes 
and cabbages (which they use the 
manure to grow), there will be fewer 
flies on the farm. 

I think the first and most important 
factor in a plan for controlling flies in 
a town is inspectors, who, by actual ob 
servation and breeding experiments, 
know their flies and all their funny little 
ways from egg to old age. This should 
be learned in field work—it can hardly 
be taught by precept or print. Let 
the inspector learn how to find the 
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fly eggs in the manure pile and in the 
horse stable; how and where to look 
for maggots, chrysalis and new imago, 
and with the proper start, he can and 
will, if he is worth his wages, be able 
to drive home to the stable owners, 
the maxim that flies in any neighbor- 
hood mean that fly-breeding material 
which in a vast majority of cases is 
stable manure) has been neglected in 
that locality more than ten days that 
there is no “royal road to freedom from 
flies” and that Clean up and keep clean 
is the winning war cry. 

Next in order of importance to in- 
spectors come the education of the 
stable keepers and reformation of the 
stables. When the man _ responsible 
for the condition of the stable learns 
the life history of the fly—recognizes 
the eggs, maggots and pupa when he 
sees them— has found the pupa under 
an inch or two of soil yards away from 
the manure pile that he thought had 
been cleaned up, he realizes the reason 
for our regulations and can usually be 
counted on as an active ally, rather 
than an abused and sullen victim of the 
crank notion of the health department. 

Men are but children of an older 
growth—and the real thing always ap- 
peals, so it is well worth while to ar- 
range a fly-breeding demonstration for 
the public. One of our principal 
hardware stores trimmed a window 
with screens, fly traps and swatters 
used our posters and a glass jar con- 
taining maggots, and another contain- 
ing stable manure with ripe pupa. 
This was placed inside a large bell 
glass. This window attracted crowds 
who watched the bell glass from day to 


day. This window show made more 


citizens “clean up” converts than 
anything else we ever did. 

A stable which cannot be thoroughly 
and easily cleaned is il hopeless hand 
cap to anti-fly work. Washington 
D. C.’s regulation that all stables shall 
have floors that are made of water 
proof material is most excellent. The 
objections that the hard cement floors 
are bad for the horses is not borne out 
by the evidence of the stable keepers 
in Washington. For the stable men 
there told me that if a horse stood on 
dirt with his fore feet, a concrete 
floor for the rear of the stall did not 
lame the animal. But any stable, 
even if it has a dirt floor, can be drained 
and kept dry, thus adding to the com- 
fort of the horse and the facility of 
cleaning. 

In Asheville, for reasons indicated 
above, we have discarded the screened 
manure bin and insist that each stable 
shall be provided with a standard bin, 
built with the main idea of ease in 
cleaning, and protection of the soil in 
or near the stable from manure con- 
tamination. Our standard type is a 
bin 43 feet wide, 8 feet long and 2 feet 
deep, with one end left out; all brac 
ings and cleats to be on the outside, 
leaving a smooth clear floor and sides 
that can be swept clean when the ma- 
nure is removed. All manure made 
each day must be put into this bin for 
storage, and the stable floor and bed 
ding must be kept clean and dry. 

All manure must be removed from 
these bins and the bin thoroughly 
cleaned at least once a week. All 
manure must be taken out of the city 
during fly time and our citizens are 
discouraged legally and by public 


i, 
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ising horse Inanure on 

rdens and lawns in the summer time 
No restrictions are put on such use be 

een November and April Hitch 
ts are under police control and must 
clean Disinfectants, such as 
‘aris green, borax and a soluble cresol 
olution are recommended, but we do 
t allow their use o tuke the place 
of the weekly clean up 

Phe large livery and boarding stables 

e found it more economical to load 
directly from the tables each day, 
han to keep bin which involves 
double handling of the manure 

Phere are two or three points in the 
life history of flies hich have a very 
listinet bearing on the fly control 
problem that are difficult to answer 
lefinitels 

One of these ts Llow long does a fly 

e? For all practical purposes in 
field work, we can put this item down 
s two weeks Mlanyv observations in 
localities ignorantly infected by spread 
ing flv-infected manure in a territory 
practically free from flies have con- 
inced me that two weeks will see the 
finish of the “swarm” if no other infee 
tion occurs, and the same time limit is 
shown in the effect of a “Clean I pand 
Keep Clean” effort in a fly infected 
neighborhood We can promise that 
the flies will disappear in two weeks, 1 
the motto is faithfully observed 

In breeding experiments, where se\ 
eral thousand flies were hatched on a 
viven date in a large room, which was 
screened and ventilated and where food 
and water was supplied, 10 per cent 
died the first week, 50 per cent. were 
dead at the end of the second week, 


and all but five were dead on the 


twenty-first day; all dead on the 
twenty-third day But in this case, 
many itural Causes, h us dissipa 
tion, and enemies, were eliminated 
his observation, of course, applies 
only to the summer breeding habits 

The dormant stages and persistent 
long life of the individuals noted in the 
winter time ts another story 

Doctor Howard in Farmer's bulletu 
No. 679 records the experiments of 
Bishop, Dove and Parman, who su 
ceeded in two instances In keeping the 
species through the winter in the larva 
and pupa stages It is certain that 
flies begin to breed very early in the 
sprin Young larvee in a fresh ma 
nure pile can be found with the first 
hy blossoms and there are usually 
two or three broods before the “first 
flies’ are noticed in houses, so that an 
early start for cleaning up the city is 
imperative for a successful season’s 
work, and if, as seems probable, the 
flies are carried over the winter as 
pupa, Com ealed in the rubbish around 
thestable,an added cause ts shown fora 
thorough renovation of the stables and 
surroundings very early in the season 

(nother uncertain point is the rang 
of flies “How far will flies travel 
from their birthplace?** Individuals 
can undoubtedly vo long distances 
Those who have carried out experi 
ments with marked flies sometimes 
recover their pets as far away from the 
base as a mile or more, but in field 
work, we have found that flies do not 
ordinarily travel in numbers more than 
two hundred vards from their breed- 
ing place, usually only as far as the 
first attractive residence or kitchen 


that will serve as their boarding house 


2 In the city, in our work, we have 
usually found the breeding place a 
neglected stable or perhaps an unsus- 
pected pile of manure ina garden, where 
there was no stable within a hundred 
yards of the source of complaint, where 
the trouble lay in a territory that was 
cleaned up. 

In the country, flies will follow up 


the odor of cooking a much longer dis- 
tance, so that some flies will find their 
way to the kitchen for a quarter of a 
mile if the wind is right. 

So much has been said and so well 
said about the menace of the fly that I 
will not further occupy your time. On 
that point our cleverest writers and 
cartoonists have found the pages of 
our most influential journals freely 
opened to their “song of hate”; but 
hate kills no one, not even a fly. It 
takes effort and persistence to reach 
the source of our evil. I do not wish 
to seem in this paper to belittle any 
phase of the work--the enemy is too 
persistent, and eternal vigilance is 


necessary to offset his persistence. 


Swat the fly, swat him before he gets 


I Ss. Rosenow, Rochester Minn E B 
lowne. Boston, and G. W Wheeler. New York. 
report the results of their investigations as to 
the etiology of epidemic poliomyelitis in a pre 
liminary note in the Journal A. M 1.,. Oct. 21 
1916 They describe the organisms they have 
found in considerable detail. It is a peculiar 
streptococcus which they have obtained from 
throats. tonsils, and the central nervous system 
in cases of poliomyelitis It has produced 
paralysis in animals of various species when 
injected into the brain substance, and lesions of 
the gray matter have been demonstrated From 


the nervous system of these animals they were 
able to isolate this coccus in pure culture but 
not from their other tissues. It is remarkably 
polymorphic and seems to grow large or small 
according to the medium in which it is grow) 
even after passage through a Berkefeld filter 
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his wings-—poison, trap, screen, but 
above all clean up and keep clean 
\nd it is thoroughly worth while, we 
in Asheville believe 

Five years ago, there were eighty- 
nine cases of typhoid fever located in 
Asheville. Our campaign against the 
house-fly, reinforced by a campaign 
against the unsanitary condition of 
certain parts of our city, especially the 
unsewered places, and the open-backed 
privy, resulted in 1911 in reducing this 
number to 17 reported cases. In 1912 
there were 8 reported, in 1913, 13 re- 
ported cases, in 1914, 12, in 1915 to 
the first of September, 2 We think 
this reduction worth while 

\s typhoid may be considered the 
index of the health of the people we 
think that prevalence or absence of 
flies may be taken as an index to the 
fundamental cleanliness of the com- 
munity. 

And thoroughly reformed stables 
will set the pace for the rest of the 
premises 

Get clean stables and all other 


unclean spots will follow suit 


POLIOMY ELITIS 


With the la ve form of this orgatr " 

has been cons stent] produced animals 
known to be insusceptible to inoculation with 
material from epiden i polliomvelitis as hereto 
tore practiced After paralysis had heen pro 
duced in three rabbits the strain caused ch 
teristi par lvsis and lesions of pohomvell 
monkeys Phe authors do not attempt to give 
definite conclusions as to the relations of the 
organism to the etiolog f poliomvelitis It 
seems to them that the small organism whiel 
has been generally accepted as the « iuse may 
the form taken his inder 
anaé@robi conditions in the central nervous 
svstem and culture mediums. while the larger 
and more tyvpieal stre ptococcie torm may be the 
same organism grown larger under suitable cor 
litions The article is lnstrated 
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SEWAGE DIGESTION TANKS FOR SMALL TOWNS 


AND 


CITIES. 


(;. Evererr Hit, 
New York, N. ¥ 


Hk United States Census of 


1910 records 226 cities having 


i population of 25,0000 or 


more, and 13,759 incorporated com 
munities with population of less than 
~ 5 O00) \ ery considerable percent 


ve of these smaller places are satel- 


lites of the cities dormitories for the 


families of those who do business in 
the cities and who think in the terms 
of wide-awake well-informed city men 
These men know the value of good 
roads and sidewalks, gas and electric 
current; they realize the necessity of 
an abundant and pure water supply; 
and they are now demanding, in tn- 
creasing numbers, adequate and hy 
gienic sewerage facilities 

More rural communities, roused by 
admonitions from state health author- 
ities or stirred by a sense of sanitary 
guilt, are seeking better disposal tor 
their wastes: and each village that 
instals a sewerage system starts two of 
its neighbors in the same direction 

But all of these lesser communities, 
suburban as well as rural, strive vehe 
mently to keep down their tax rates 
and they usually succeed in doing it 
The writer knows of one town of four 
thousand people, which has thirteen 
miles of roads most adequately cared 
for by a street superintendent who is 
perfectly satisfied with a salary of 


$400 a year. Their thrift is most com- 


mendable; but it often leads to the 
postponement of much needed sani 
tary improvements because the cost 
particularly the cost of maintenance 
threatens a considerable increase in a 
low tax rate which is their pride 

Under such circumstances an engi- 
neer must seek for every economy 
compatible with safety Pumping of 
sewage must he avoided unless abso- 
lutely inevitable, and disposal works 
must be designed as free as possible 
from devices which require delicate 
manipulation or constant supervision. 
Usually suitable land is reasonably 
cheap, so that the more artificial and 
concentrated processes may olten be 
profitably sidetracked for some form 
of soil filtration as the main factor in 
purification 

Kconomy and efficiency are both 
served by some initial treatment which 
will remove the bulk of the suspended 
matter before the purification of the 
dissolved impurities is undertaken 
(Coarse screening—enough to withhold 
the sticks, towels, aprons and other 
freight which a sewer transports re- 
gardless of its charter limitations—is 
always advisable; but fine screening 
involves too much labor and invites 
too much trouble if neglected. Sedi- 
mentation removes the solids, but 
keeps them all to be handled and 


treated separately. The digestion 
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tank withholds them equally well and 
automatically consumes a portion of 
them. It receives no salary for doing 
this: therefore it is to be recommended. 
The older form of digestion tank 
or septic tank, as it is popularly known 
consists, per unit, of a single cham- 
ber, wherein the velocity of the flowing 
sewage is checked sufficiently to allow 
the sedimentation of the heavier sus- 
pended matter, which sinks to the 
bottom as sludge, and the flotation of 
the lighter soap curds and _ grease, 
which rise to the top as a scum, while 
the more or less clarified liquor slow ly 
passes to the outlet end of the tank 
and is there drawn off, usually by 
some type of submerged or scum- 
trapped collector. The flow is con- 
tinuous; the detention not overlong 
eight hours is ample and safe; and the 
effluent passes to the filters or to its 
other destination with its dissolved 
impurities almost unchanged. The 
treatment thus far is sedimentation 
pure and simple. The retained solids, 
however, remain in the tank until at- 
tacked by anaérobic bacteria or by 
ferments (enzymes) produced by them. 
In this attack the organic solids are 
broken up, the less stable portions are 
liquefied or gasified, and these soluble 
products, as fast as made, enter into 
and pass out with the stream of sewage 
which is constanily flowing over them. 
This is the old-fashioned “one-story” 
tank, which has done yeoman service. 
Developments in the art have indi- 
cated that certain distinct advantages 
accrue from the use of a “two-story” 
tank, in which the subsiding sludge 
passes through a gas-trapped opening 
into a tight lower chamber, where it 


becomes absolutely stagnant and 
not washed by the flowing stream of 
sewage In such a tank the clarified 
liquor is permanently freed from the 
burden of the suspended matter. No 
masses of sludge, buoyed up by de- 
composition-gases, escape with the 
effluent to load the filters —as happens 
in the one-story tank; and the liquid 
requires less oxygen for its ultimate 
purification than it would if it bore 
the products of the anaérobic decom 
position that goes on in the bottom 
chamber of the tank. The sludge, 
when thoroughly digested, is much 
reduced in bulk and is_ practically 
inoffensive 

There is unquestioned evidence to 
show that the two-story tank may be 
made to vield excellent results, and 
there is ample justification for its 
adoption in certain larger installations 
where the business of sewage treatment 
is to be carried on scientifically by 
trained men; but the writer views with 
some disquietude what seems to be a 
popular fad for recommending and 
installing expensive tanks of the Im- 
hoff type in communities which do not 
need them and will not properly care 
for them. Mr. G. M. Wisner, in his 
report on sewage disposal at Chicago, 
estimates the cost of an Emscher 
(Imhoff) tank, with settling capacity 
for three hours’ flow, at $1.44 per 
capita; and the cost of a single-story 
tank, with capacity for six hours’ flow, 
at $0.58 per capita, or only 40 per 
cent. as much. In many cases the 
difference in cost is much greater than 
this, particularly where a tank thirty 
feet deep is sunk in solid rock or in 
tide-flooded meadows as recently ob- 
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served \ two-story tank needs a 
depth of at least fifteen feet \ one 
storv tank will work well with eight. 
or even with seven The difference 
in cost is heart breaking when rock or 
ksand is encountered 

Full conviction has not yet been 
borne in upon the writer that the 
destruction of sewage sludge as 
rapid and complete in a shut-in sludge 
chamber as in a simple one-story tank, 
where the flowing liquid receives and 
removes, as fast as made, the auto 
toxins produced by the reducing organ 
ISITIS Is it true that these agents are 
exempt from the wide-reaching bio 
logical law which decrees loss of 
energy or actual death to organisms 
that remain surrounded by the meta 
bolic products of their own vital fun 
tions? We know that many bacteria, 
notably the pathogenic varieties, suc 
cumb to the toxins of theirown making 
Mr. Fuller has not hesitated to assert 
that “bacteria come within the scope 
of that rule, so venerally applicable to 
living matter, that life comes to an 
end when the growing organisms are 
not freed in their surroundings of the 
products of their own growth.” This 
belief has been reiterated in’ varying 
forms by most of the writers upon the 
subject 

Certain incomplete laboratory stud 
ies unfortunately — side-tracked — by 
necessary absence, but to be resumed 
indicate that after sewage sludge, shut 
in a closed container, has apparently 
completed its digestion, and no further 
change in character or volume can be 
detected, renewed activity within the 


sludge itself and a further diminution 


im role can he ired by carefully 


displacing the supernatant liquor with 
fresh filtered sewage and maintaining 
a gentle flow which produces no appar- 
ent mechanical disturbance of the 
sediment. These studies must be 
repeated, under better conditions, be 
fore they are in any way conclusive: 
but this question is raised now in the 
hope that discussion may bring en- 
lightenment 

Be this as it may, it seems to be an 
established fact that the two-story 
tank requires much more care than the 
simple one-story tank. article, 
by an eminent authority, recently 
published in Muni pal Engineering, 
prescribed the following rules of prac- 
tice 

Care must be taken to see that alkaline 
sludge is secured. 

The installation of a mechanical agitator 

with power, of course) is deemed desirable 

Introduction of compressed air is also 
advisable 

Sludge should be withdrawn regularly and 
frequently. 

The tanks when drained should be filled 
with fresh water from the municipal supply. 

Lime or soda should be bought and added 
from time to time. 

Very careful attention should be given to 
the securing of proper balance between upper 
and lower chambers. 

Expert supervision is required. 

Such care will not be prohibitive in 
installations that employ constantly 
one or more competent men for sewage 
treatment alone; but for the average 
small community——and it is for them 
that this paper is written-—where the 
charge of the sewer system is simply 
made an added duty of the public 
factotum who is tax collector, street 
superintendent, dog catcher and chiet 


of police, the best device seems to he 
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the foolproof thing that will work well 
if let alone. 

As an illustration of what a single- 
story tank can do I cite the digestion 
tank at Wayne, Pa., which was put in 
commission September 26, 1907, and 
ran without any removal of sludge 
until April, 1915. Throughout this 
time it served on an average 3,200 
people. Four thousand are now trib- 
utary to it, and the daily flow is about 
$50,000 to 500,000 gallons. The total 
solids it received in these seven years 
and seven months must have been 
about 1,200 tons. Of course this 
was not all destroyed in the tank. 
Much of it passed out in finely di- 
vided form and was caught by 
roughing filters, and some of it was 
detained by a secondary settling 
basin (an emptied roughing filter) 
tried experimentally; but neither 
roughing filters or sand-beds have ever 
been renewed (save for ordinary clean- 
ing operations); and two sand-beds, 
out of a total of eleven with a combined 
area of 2.11 acres, still take the entire 
daily flow. The greatest mechanical 
removal of solids in this time has been 
the rakings from the sludge-bed which 
received the drainings of the roughing 
filters (and secondary settling basin 
when these were thrown out of use for 
aération. These rakings averaged two 
and one-half wheelbarrow loads a day 
This digestion tank consists of two 
chambers side by side (a third is held 
in reserve) each of $5,000 gallons 
capacity. One is used until sludge 
ebullition becomes marked. This is 


then closed and the flow is diverted to 
the other. 


Somewhat similar results were ob- 


tained with a simple tank at Mansfield, 
Ohio, which served 12,000 people and 
ran four vears without cleaning. ‘The 
sludge then ranged from two to three 
feet in depth, and it was removed only 
because an attempt to test the blowoff 
pipes showed that they were clogged. 

Experience at Wayne and elsewhere 
seems to justify the employment of 
certain special features of construction 
Brief mention of them may be interest 
ing 

Kach chamber is built with diverging 
side walls, so that the tank is narrow 
at the inlet and widest at the outlet 
end; and the effluent escapes over a 
smooth dead-level weir-wall (protected 
by a scum-retaining apron-wall) that 
extends all the way across the outlet 
end. Study of a tank of this type, 
side by side with one of similar capac- 
ity but with parallel walls, showed an 
apparent gain in sedimentation effi- 
ciency of 18 per cent., anda pronounced 
advantage -unfortunately not deter 
mined—in sludge digestion. The 
former is doubtless due to the redue- 
tion of velocity at the outlet end to a 
speed lower than the average speed 
through the tank, and the consequent 
withholding, first, of light flocculent 
matters which would be carried out by 
the average velocity, and, second and 
most important, of a part of the sludge 
buoved up near the apron-wall by 
rising gas bubbles. ‘The gain in digest- 
ive capacity is more obscure. It may 
perhaps be due to the lessening of 
bacterial antagonism by the approxi- 
mate segregation in different zones of 
the many different kinds of reducing 
bacteria, preferring different foods and 


following the segregation of the lighter 
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ind heavier solids deposited in differ- 
ent parts of the tank because of the 
sliding velocity 

Similar results have since been 
noted by Dr. Schmeitzner, who in his 
hook “Clarification of Sewage com 
pares the efliciency of a tank at Shef- 
field, with parallel sides, and one at 
Viersen, with widening cross-section, 
and reports the removal efliciency of 
the former as 49.3 per cent and of the 
latter (three tanks) as 82 percent Mr 
Fuller, inh his ~eware Disposal” 
1912), also approves of “a progressive 
increase in width of tank towards the 
outlet so as to reduce the velocity of 
flow 

The long level weir wall serves two 
important purposes: first, it ensures 
the withdrawal of the sewage (without 
increase of velocity until the weir is 
reached) from the whole end of the 
tank, thereby maintaining uniform 
flow from wall to wall; and, second, its 
length is so great that the escaping 
liquid creeps over it in a thin film, 
entirely too shallow to float even small 
masses of digested sludge. These, 
when they rise beyond the apron-wall, 
stop on striking the weir wall and are 
gradually washed away by the flow in 
such comminuted form that the indi- 
vidual particles are not visible, and 
slight momentary discoloration—like 
a faint streak of smoke —is all that is 
apparent 

Another item of proved value is a 
particular form of inlet, designed to 
“promote completeness of displace- 
ment” of the contents of the tank by 
securing uniform distribution over the 
whole vertical cross-section at the 
inlet end. This was adopted after 


studying diffusion with inlets of differ 
ent types and depths in a glass tank 
filled with clear water, while the inflow 
contained fine sand, fine powdered clay 
and aniline dye 

Weir distribution of crude sewage is 
impracticable; for either the flow over 
the weir must be heavy enough to 
cause disturbing currents, or the solids 
will accumulate in the feed-channel 
behind the weir 

Che inlet mentioned is made of cast- 
iron pipe. The flow drops vertically 
from the concrete feed-channel into 
an elbow set in its invert. This elbow 
turns from under the channel and 
delivers horizontally, through a nipple, 
into the side-inlet of a vertical tee. At 
the lower end of this tee another elbow 
carries the flow back under the channel 
and delivers it horizontally, about two 
feet under water, against the rear wall 
of the tank, which acts as a diffusion 
plate and spreads it in all directions 
before it begins its journey towards the 
outlet end of the tank. The effect can 
he readily seen by facing a wall at a 
distance of one foot and _ blowing 
against the wall a gentle stream of 
cigar smoke. These inlets are spaced 
under the feed-channel at intervals of 
about six feet, and the flow to each is 
simply and effectively adjusted by a 
series of concentric choke-rings placed 
in each hole in the invert of the feed- 
channel. With inlets of this character 
the distribution is very uniform and 
neither sludge nor scum is disturbed 
by the incoming sewage. 

In communities where disposal works 
must lie below or at one end of the 


town, and where natural drainage 


valleys are so very flat that a gradient 
sufficient for the maintenance of 
cleansing velocity in a gravity main 
sewer cannot be had, a well placed 
digestion tank will sometimes save a 
pumping plant and all the expense of 
its maintenance. For the tank can 
be placed in some central location, with 
short mains entering it radially; and 
the clarified effluent, freed from its 
burden of suspended matter and from 
the necessity of maintaining a velocity 
that will carry solids, may flow to the 


remote filter beds on a flat grade as 


slowly as it will, so long as it gets out 
of the way of the water coming behind 
it. By this simple expedient Southing- 
ton, Conn., secured a gravity outlet for 
its efluent instead of pumping it. 
Before long the two-story tank may 


PLAGUE, A DISE: 


How plague may be present in rats without 
making its appearance in man is well illustrated 
by the experience of the steamship City of 
Durham. The history of this vessel emphasizes 
what students of the subject know must be true, 
namely, that throughout the world there are 
many ports infected with plague in which the 
presence of the disease is not known because 
human cases have either not developed at all or 
not in sufficient numbers to attract attention. 
Such ports in turn undoubtedly serve as foci 
from which the infection is carried by rats to 
ships and thus to other ports. 

The steamship City of Durham arrived at 
Hongkong August 23, 1916, without cargo, from 
Shanghai, China, and proceeded at once along- 
side of a concrete rat-proof wharf. Immediately 
upon arrival the ship was fumigated with 4 
per cent. sulphur dioxide. After the fumigation 
six dead rats were found. Examination of these 
rats showed that two of them were plague 
infected. The crew of 66 men were immediately 
examined and none found sick. The captain 
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he displaced by tanks for aération with 
activated sludge, or for digestion under 
the stimulus of brewer's yeast; but 
these processes, though promising, 
cannot yet be considered well 
established. In their present form 
they are certainly not applicable to the 
needs of the average village or town 
The sewage of one community varies 
so widely from that of another, and 
so many factors in the problems of 
sewage disposal are yet undetermined, 
that results from single-story tanks 
equivalent to those cited hereinbefore 
cannot be always assured. But it 
seems safe to say that for the majority 
of small communities the simpler type 
of tank is still reasonably efficient and 
more economical than its more pre- 


tentious offspring. 


@ 


SE OF RODENTS. 


stated that no case of human plague had ever 
occurred aboard his ship. 

This steamship is engaged in a general freight 
trade between New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and ports in the Far East, including Calcutta, 
Bombay, Rangoon, Vladivostok, Japan ports, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and others. On her last 
voyage the ship left New York June 17, 1916, 
calling at Colon, Canal Zone; San Francisco, 
Muroran, Vladivostok, Shanghai and Hong- 
kong in the order named. The master of the 
ship stated that while en route between Colon 
and San Francisco a member of the crew died 
of “internal trouble’ June 29 and was buried 
at sea. On previous voyages the ship had been 
alongside the wharves at Calcutta and Rangoon, 
but whenever tied to a wharf standard rat guards 
had always been used on all lines. It was 
further stated that rats had very seldom been 
seen on the ship and the master had never heard 
of sick or dead rats being found on the vessel.— 
U.S. Public Health Reports 
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SOME REMARKS ON 


ACTIVATED SLUDGE. 


Winttiam T. Carpenrer and Murray P. Horown 


Br /? Sewage 


literature on the subject 
of activated sludge is so recent, 
and so well known to the 
sanitary engineers of the country, 
that it appears superfluous to follow 
the accepted custom, and preface the 
paper with a digest of the work of 
other investigators. Reference to 
points in the literature of the subject 
will, however, be made where desirable 
m the body of the present paper. The 
present writers hope to be able, in 
addition to presenting some engi 
neering and laboratory data, to draw 
attention to some general principles 
which seem to underlie the process 
The Borough of Brooklyn has been 
coquetting with artificial aération 
since 1910, though it must be admitted 
with candor that, previous to the work 
beginning in March of the present 
year, nothing had been developed that 
gave much promise of economical 
operation on a large scale. The ex 
periments of Messrs. Black and Phelps 
were continued in 1914 on a larger 
scale, using a tank twenty feet high 
and twelve feet in diameter, holding 
16,000 gallons, into the bottom of 
which compressed air was introduced 
by means of a grid of perforated iron 
pipe and which contained nine de 
flectors designed to impede the passage 


of air to the top These deflectors 


are wooden grids or lattices so arranged 
1218 


rper mental 


that no bubble of air can pass directly 
to the top, but must take a zig-zag 
course 

\t low retentions, five hours or so, 
no perceptible change in quality was 
apparent, using three to four volumes 
of air per volume of sewage. When 
the retention period was lengthened 
to twenty-four hours, and from fifteen 
to twenty volumes of air employed, a 
very fair quality of effluent was ob- 
tamed, but at prohibitive cost 

In consequence of a visit to Law- 
rence, the writers fitted up an aérated 
contact bed, consisting of a fifty- 
gallon barrel filled with coarse broken 
stone and provided with means of 
aération at the bottom. The results 
of this treatment, purely from the 
standpoint of purification effected, 
were simply wonderful. After five 
hours’ aération, the liquid drawn from 
the barrel was practically devoid of 
suspended matter and, to all intents 
and purposes, purified. After twenty 
hours, purification was complete (see 
Fig. 1 \fter a couple of months’ 
operation, this unit was abandoned 
owing to its probably large air con- 
sumption and the fact that the stone 
occupied so large a portion of the tank 
that, to perform work equal to that of 
a sprinkling filter, the tanks would 
need to be very large and the economy 


would probably he low 
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Fig. 1. Samples from “contact aérator’ or 
stone-filled barrel. Note increasing clarity as 
shown by black band behind bottles 


In all this work, the function of the 
colloidal films with their myriads of 
contained bacteria was well recognized, 
but until the researches of Ardern 
and Lockett, it was supposed by the 
authors, in common with the rest of 
the profession, that the purifying 
growth must be attached to some 
medium such as slate or broken stone. 
Shortly after the publication of the 
English work, it was decided to make 
such minor alterations in the aé@rating 
tank as would permit the retention of 
the sludge precipitated by prolonged 
aération. An outlet was introduced 
seven feet above the old one, allowing 
6,000 gallons of sludge to remain in 
the bottom of the tank 

The accumulation of sludge was 
begun in March and proceeded prin- 
cipally by daily fillings, with an oe 
casional run of several days to produce 
satisfactory activation. By June 1, 
the amount of sludge was sufficient 
to warrant regular cyclical operation, 
and the following cycle was adopted 
8 a.m., air shut off; sedimentation for 


one hour; 9 a. m., drawing off begun: 


10.30 a. m., drawing completed, air 


turned on and filling begun; 12 M., 
filling completed 

This evele has been adhered to 
throughout for two reasons, first, it 
was desired to have on hand a large 
supply of thoroughly activated sludge 
to start experiments in- continuous 
operation, without being compelled to 
wait for the slow process of activation 
in situ, secondly, because the draft 
on the pumping plant during the 
filling of the aerating plant interfered 
seriously with the rates on the sprin 
kling filters and it seemed undesirable 
to have this interruption occur more 
frequently than once per day 

The following table shows the labo 
ratory results obtained by averages 


for June, July and part of August 
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tests for suspended solids, Hil 


trification and dissolved oxygen, were 
nade on samples settled in the labo 
ratory and the tests for relation 
stability and demand were 


made on paper filtered samples, in 
order to distinguish the effects of the 
eration process itself from those of 
the process of sedimentation which ts, 
it} al measure, at separate problem 
The demand figures are thus a trifle 
lower, and the stability figures a bit 
higher than would otherwise be the 
ease 

Phis table is particularly interesting 
for the sake of the conclusions which 
seem to be legitimate in regard to the 
basic theory of the activated sludge 
process 

Phe rapidity with which the or 
ganisms present reduce the demand 
for oxygen is noteworthy. During the 
process of refilling, the demand falls 
from about 200 p.p.m on the average, 
to about 60 p p.m. Part of this drop 
is, of course, due to dilution with 
purified liquid from the previous run 
which remains with the sludge in the 
part of the tank below the draw-off 
pipe. Dilution, however, would re 
duce the demand only to ten six 
teenths of its original value, or to 
123 parts per million. This demand 
of sixty-three parts (123—60) is sat 
isfied by the nitrite and nitrate 
oxygen, which is also reduced much 
more than the dilution would account 
for, in addition to the atmospheric 
oxygen dissolved from the air blown 
through the tank. This sixty-three 
parts is seen to be about seven com 
plete saturations at summer temper 


atures Bartow and Mohlman (Jour 


Eng. and Ind. Chem.. April 1915) eall 
attention to the effect of nitrite and 
nitrate oxygen from the previous 
cevele in aiding the stability of sewage 
in the early stages of treatment 

The rate of fall of demand constantly) 
diminishes throughout the cycle, thus 
conforming to what seems to be 
general law of all purification processes, 
namely, that the action proceeds 
most rapidly at the start. This 
would seem to indicate that a giver 
amount of air would be most advan 
tageously utilized by blowing it very 
rapidly at the beginning, and less so 
later. 

\ drop in efficiency is noticeablk 
during August in all points under 
observation This is very possibly 
due to accumulations of sludge in the 
bottom of the tank which are not 
lifted by the air and consequently) 
interfere with nitrification. The pres 
ence of the deflectors makes direct 
observation of this point impossible 
without interruption of the experi 
ment, but indirect evidence supports 
this theory. There relativel) 
large areas of the surface undisturbed 
by bubbling. The suspended matter 
during aération is much less thar 
should be there figuring from the sus 
pended solids content of the applied 
sewage, and the analysis of the sludge 
seems to show little or no digestion, so 
the only place that it can be is in the 
bottom of the tank undisturbed by) 
air. 

The phenomena attending the sed 
imentation of well activated sludge 
are somewhat interesting. When the 
quantity is considerable (around 20 


per cent. at complete subsidence 


| 
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the behavior in a settling cylinder is 
much the same as that of the precip 
itate resulting from the addition of 
manganous sulphate and alkaline to 
dide to water in the determination of 
dissolved oxygen. ‘The material sub 
sides as if it were a mass of loose 
cotton undergoing compression, with 
a sharp line of demarkation between 
the suspensa and the supernatant, and 
not like an aggregation of free falling 
particles with widely varying rates of 
subsidence, giving rise to a shading 
off into clear supernatant. The in- 
itial rate of settling in a test recently 
made, was a trifle over an inch per 
minute, which rate rapidly diminished 
as the process of compacting went 


forward (see Fig. 2). 
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Fic. 2. Illustrating settlement of activated 


sludge in cylinders at five minute intervals, 


mins. to 25 mins. inclusive 


Experiments on continuous oper 
ation began on July 14. A wooden 
tank four and a half feet in diameter 
and eight feet deep having a conical 
bottom, and holding about nine hun- 
dred gallons, was equipped with means 
for introducing crude sewage near the 


bottom. and with five carborundum air 


ditfusers furnished through the cour 
tesy of the Wallace and Tiernan Com 


pany who also loaned an air meter 


see Fig The sedimentation 

i | 

gp ed 


Fic. 3. Plan and section of continuous 
aérating tank showing both types of sediment 


compartment 


chamber consisted of a trough built 
into the top like the settling compart 
ment of an Imhoff tank, the sewage 
entering at one end of the trough, 
flowing through it and out at the 
other end, the sludge settling en 
route, and sliding through the slot 
into the aération chamber beneath 
see Fig. 3 A). The settling com 
partment had a capacity of 100 gallons 
Air was applied at the rate of .7 cubic 
feet per minute, and the sewage 
flowed at the rate of 95 gallons per 
hour, giving a retention of about eight 
and one half hours in the aération 
chamber, and a trifle over an hour in 


the sedimentation chamber. This con- 
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tinuous tank was initially charged with 
activated sludge from the large fill and 


draw tank I his operation resulted in 


a very well clarified effluent most of the 


time, and the oxygen demand was but 
27 p.p.m. on the average, though the 
relative stability was also low, being 
but 38 per cent. The principal dif 
ficulty encountered with this arrange 
ment was that the commotion in the 
aération chamber was frequently com 
municated to the settling compartment 
through the slot, giving rise to whirls, 
which sent the settling material back 
to the surface, and occasionally over 
the outlet This, of course, would 
probably be much less serious in a 
larger tank, as the velocity of the 
whirl would be dissipated before trav 
eling the longer distance to the surface 

To obviate this difficulty, a galvan 
ized iron settling tank was designed 
and installed with the idea of making 
the disturbances travel a longer path 
hefore reaching the surface (see Fig. 3 
bs This consists of a cylinder two 
feet in diameter and eighteen inches 
long, a conical bottom whose frustum 
is twelve inches in depth and a length 
of galvanized stove pipe about three 
feet long protected from the direct 
bubbling of air by means of an 
inclined baffle. A slight additional 
period of settlement is provided by a 
kind of lip, or chute, triangular in 
longitudinal section, extending from 
the outer evlinder to the outlet 
Sewage enters through a small central 
eylinder within the larger one, and 
must travel a devious path before it 
ean leave the tank Phe capacity 


of this sediment chamber is about 


sixty-nine gallons, or 7.7 per cent. of 
the entire capacity of the system 
Operation of the continuous aérator 
with this new method of sedimentation 
hegan on August 12, using a retention 
period of eight three quarters 
hours of aération and three quarters 
hours sedimentation The results for 
the first week were most vratifying 
see Fig. 4 The effluent was highly 


Fic. 4. Samples from continuous activated 
sludge tank. Bottles from left to right are 
Crude Sewage, Tank Liquid With Unsettled 
Sludge, Tank Liquid With Settled Sludge 
Final Effluent 


clarified, its demand for oxygen was 
low, though the absence of dissolved 
oxygen and nitrates rendered the sta 
bility low. Then sedimentation began 
to be notably imperfect, though the 
quality of the paper-filtered effluent 
continued good. The tank was emp 
tied and refilled with a fresh charge ot 
thoroughly activated sludge from the 
hig tank, and the retention reduced to 
four and one half hours in air and 
twenty-three minutes sedimentatio 

This produced a fair removal of floc at 
first, but the amount soon became large 
again. This seems to indicate that 
while a short period of retention will 


sufhice to settle sludge which has beet 
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aérated for 20° hours without any 
addition of fresh sewage, a longer 
period is necessary when the operation 
is going continuously a much shorter 
aération period. 

The air cost, per million gallons, 
using Mr. Hatton's assumptions 
blower and motor efficiency, 73) per 
cent. and 90 per cent. respectively, and 
figured current at one cent per 
K.W.H. is $1.45 for the nine and 
one half-hour period, and 80.69 for 
the four and one half-hour period. 
The lowest quotation for current 
obtainable in New York for this pur- 
pose, is two cents per K.W.H. 

In closing this paper it is well to 
call attention to the matter of short- 
circuiting, or the passage of portions 
of the sewage through an aération 
tank without remaining the entire 
intended period. Previous writers 
have mentioned this, and the present 
authors undertook a mathematical 
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analysis of the course of events when a 
portion of sewage small enough to be 
considered as entering instantly is 
instantly mixed throughout the tank, 
the flow continuing constant through 
out. This study shows that under 
the above assumptions but 37 per cent 
of the original portion remained to 
get the full intended aération. Short- 
circuiting is a very real fact even in 
tanks carefully designed to prevent it, 
as the authors found in the course of 
experiments with dye on small model 
tanks, and with the violent churning 
of the air considered, the mathemat 
ical assumption of instantaneous mix- 
ture is not so far different from the 
physical event as many others are 
Short-cireuiting can be minimized by 
dividing the retention among several 
smaller tanks in series, or by using one 
tank with a length great in proportion 


toits breadth and height 


HOLES IN THE HARRISON LAW 


In June, Justice Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court handed down a decision in the 
Jin Fuey Moy case which interpreted the Har- 
rison Narcotic Act as a revenue measure, con- 
trolling dealers and physicians, bul in no way 
holding the mere possessor or user of narcotics 
liable to the law. This resulted in making it 
impossible for United States attorneys to con 
tinue prosecutions, as formerly under the Act 
against mere possessors of the drug. The Texas 
Statute is far superior and in many instances 
county attorneys must take up the work of 
fighting the narcotic evil, in place of the United 
States attornevs, if results are to be accom- 
plished 

Now comes Federal District Judge Bourquin, 
in Montana, with a decision, which, if it stands, 
will exempt the prescribing physician from one 
of the restrictions placed upon him by the offi- 

cial interpretation of the statute. He decided, 
in effect, that there is no restriction in the law 


against the prescribing of any quantity of a 
narcot i Hk Says 

“Tn said law is nothing prescribing quantities 
or forbidding orders or preseriptlions for the drug 
in any quantity. Any attempt to find it therein 
by construction or implication does violence to 
that elementary principle, that when Legisla 
tures undertake to create offense it must be in 
language clear and definite, making it obvious 
to ordinary intelligence that by a certain conduct 
a crime and the offense denounced by the statute 
is committed Hence such construction or 
implication is never permitted 

It has all along been evident that the law has 
been so soldered over by departmental rulings 
as to make a clear view of the statute impossible 
Phe courts are slowly melting this away, until 
the Act now seems so leaky that unless Congress 
soon does some recasting it will hold nothing 
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SOME RESULTS OF THE 


TREATMENT OF THE 


BALTIMORE DRINKING WATER BY 
CALCIUM HYPOCHIILORITE.* 


Wituiam Strokes, M. D. 


Baltimore 


N THE following report we shall 
| present the results obtained by 
the treatment of the Baltimore 
drinking water during 1911, 1912, 1913 
and 1914, by calcium hypochlorite 
Chis will include the reduction of the 
water and intestinal bacteria and also 
the decrease in the typhoid morbidity 


and fatality 
DescrRIPTION OF WATER SUPPL) 


The city of Baltimore is furnished 
with water from two distinct supplies, 
namely: the Gunpowder River and the 
Jones Falls. Both of these streams 
run through a densely populated rural 
district in which there are not a few 
small towns and villages. The water 
from each source is collected in an 
impounding reservoir, that of the 
Gunpowder River being known as 
Loch Raven, and that of the Jones 
Falls being known as Lake Roland 
The water from Loch Raven then flows 
through a tunnel 36,500 feet long into 
the first storage reservoir known as 
Lake Montebello and thence into three 
other storage reservoirs, which then 
distribute the water through the city 
mains. It probably takes from five to 
ten days for the water to flow from the 
impounding reservoir to the city taps. 


* From the Bactenological Laboratory of the Stat 
and City Departments of Health, Baltimore, Md 


and Frank W. Hacuret, M. D.. 


Md 


The water from the Lake Roland 
impounding reservoir flows through a 
tunnel 19,000 feet long into a storag 
reservoir known as Lake Hampden 
This is then mixed with water from 
the Gunpowder Service in a second 
storage reservoir known as Druid Lake, 
and from this point it is distributed 
through the city mains. A certain 
portion of the city, therefore, is fur- 
nished with Gunpowder water and 
the other portion with a mixture of 
Gunpowder and Jones Falls water 
The unmixed Gunpowder water fur 
nishes 69.2 per cent. of the total 
amount supplied to the citizens and 
30.8 per cent. consists of a mixture of 
the two supplies About two thirds 
of this mixture consist of Jones Falls 


water and one third Gunpowder water 


Amounts or CuemicaLts Usrep 


The treatment of the drinking water 
with calcium hypochlorite was begun 
in connection with the Lake Roland 
supply on June 7, 1911, and the treat 
ment of the Loch Raven supply was 
commenced on June 22. In the begin 
ning both supplies were treated with 
6 part of available chlorine per million 
parts of water. About the last ol 
June this was increased to 0.75 and in 
the middle of October it was again 
increased to 1.0 part per million. No 
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aluminum sulphate was used during 
this year. 

During 1912, 1.0 part of available 
chlorine was added to both supplies 
until April 15, and this practice was 
usually continued until July 1, but 
whenever the turbidity rose above 50 
the available chlorine was increased 
to 1.5 parts per million of water. 
From July 1 until the end of the year 
the available chlorine equaled 1.5 parts 
per million parts of water. 

Owing to the turbidity of the water 
it was determined at the beginning of 
1918 to add aluminum sulphate in 
addition to using calcium hypochlorite. 
The aluminum sulphate was added to 
the first storage reservoir of the Gun- 
powder system in order to clarify the 
water and make the addition of the 
hypochlorite more effective, and the 
hypochlorite was added to the effluent 
of this reservoir after the turbidity had 
become greatly reduced. In the Lake 
Roland supply it was necessary to add 
the aluminum sulphate after the hypo- 
chlorite, as there was no way of making 
a preliminary addition of this material. 
The amount of aluminum sulphate 
added varied according to the tur- 
bidity, the minimum being .140 grs. 
per gallon and the maximum 2.5382. 

With the exception of a few days in 
January, the amount of 
chlorine used on the Gunpowder sup- 


available 


ply was 0.8 of a part per million which 
lasted until June, and from then until 
the middle of September from 1 to 1.5 
parts From then until 
the last of October 2.0 parts were used, 


were used. 
and during November this was _ re- 
duced to 1.75, and during December 
the chlorine further 


available Was 
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reduced to 1.5 parts per million parts 
of water. 

The Jones Falls water was treated 
with 1.5 parts per million from the 
first of the year until June, but during 
of this month 1.25 parts were 
July until the middle 


most 
used. During 
of August 1.5 


from then until the end of the year 2.0 


parts were used, and 


parts were used with the exception of 
the first week to the end of November 
when 1.75 parts were put into the 
water 

No aluminum sulphate was added 
to the Lake Roland water during 1914, 
but a minimum of .615 and a maxi- 
mum of 2.065 were added to the Gun- 
The table which fol- 
lows will show the amount of available 
added the 


portions of the year, and this has 


powder supply. 


chlorine during various 
varied between a minimum of 1.0 and 


a maximum of 3 parts per million 


parts of water. The amount during 
the greater portion of the year, how- 
ever, has varied between 1.5 and 2.0 
parts per million, and larger amounts 
have only been added occasionally. 
During the first half of the year 2.0 
parts were used for the Lake Roland 
supply and during the latter half 2.5 
parts were used. 


BacTerRiAL Repuction Errecrep By 
THE TREATMENT OF THE WATER. 


During 1911 the average monthly 
general the 
water from the Loch Raven impound- 


bacterial reduction in 
ing reservoir, as determined by exam- 
ination of samples from the city taps, 
varied between 93.7 per cent. and 99.5 
per cent., but the percentage of positive 
tests for the presence of the colon 


i) 

| if 
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PABLI bacillus varied between 0 and 12 per 
RECORD OF AVAILABLE CHLORINE IN cent. in .1 eubie centimeter of water 


PARTS PER MILLION USED IN TREAT- and 12 and 38 per cent. in 1 cubic centi 


ING THE CITY WATER DURING 1914 > 
meter of water 


Locu Ra SUPPLY The results from the Lake Roland 
it Parts pet million water were about the same, the average 
Mav 1 173 monthly general bacterial reduction 
M Is 2.00 varying between 91.1 per cent. and 
May 22 1 < 
Ma 3 > ow QOD per cent The percentage ol 
Ma 20 1.50 positive tests for the colon bacillus 
June 21 2 00 
1 50 varied between 0 and 13 per cent. 
July 2 1 of a cubic centimeter and between 
» 50) 10 per cent and 40 per cent. in 1 cubic 
July 00) centimeter of water 
Jul 13 1 
27 > Oo The vearly average bacterial reduc 
July 28 2. 00 tion in the Loch Raven system was 
> 50 97.0 per cent and the average ol 
\ug 1 50 positive tests for the colon bacillus u 
Aug ) 17 
Au 6 2 oo 1 cubic centimeter was 5.5 and in 1 
Sept. 2 2. o0) cubic centimeter it was 30.3 per cent 
Sept 
Sept. 7 > 66 The vearly average bacterial reduc 
Sept. 9 ¢. OU tion in the Lake Roland system was 
Sent. 12 1 50 96.2 per cent Phe average of positive 
Sept. 1s 1.00 tests for the colon bacillus in .1 of 
Sept. 19 1 66 in 
Sent 0 > Oo cubic centimeter was 5.1 per cent. and 
Sept. 21 1 50 in | cubic centimeter it was 26.9 per 
“ont 2 20 
' cent 
sept. 25 2 
Sept. 26 1 350 During 1912 the minimum average 
sept. monthly general bacterial reductior 
sept 1 50 
ne » 0 in the tap water from the Loch Raver 
Oct. 31 1.50 system was 16 per cent. and the max 
mum reduction was 99.5 per cent 
8 2 45 Phe city taps were tested in quantities 
Nov. 12 1.50 of 1 and 10 cubic centimeters, and the 
minimum percentage of positive color 
Lake Rows S ’ tests in 1 cubic centimeter was 5, whil 
the maximum percentage was 72 
ithe ~ . 
> 50 The minimum percentage in 10 
centimeters was 29 and the maximun 
l h late ! tes upol by the 
en amount of avail le chlorine was used was LOO 
nd this same amount continued daily until the In the water from the Lake Roland 
ext date given It sl 1 be understood, 
system the minimum percentage o 
herefore that cal hypochlorite was used 
during the entire yea: monthly bacterial reduction was 44.4 


| 
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and the maximum was 98.6. The 
minimum percentage of positive colon 
bacillus tests in 1 cubic centimeter was 
8 and the maximum was 67. 

The average yearly bacterial reduc- 
tion in the tap water from the Loch 
Raven system was 78.1 per cent. 
The average yearly percentage of 
positive colon tests in 1 cubic centi- 
meter was 21.5 and in 10 cubie centi- 
meters it was 55.2. 

In the city tap water from the Lake 
Roland system the average yearly 
bacterial reduction was 84.0 per cent. 
The percentage of positive colon fests 
in 1 cubic centimeter was 34.3 and in 
10 cubie centimeters it was 62.9. 

During 1913 the minimum average 
monthly general bacterial reduction 
in the tap water from the Loch Raven 
system was 26 per cent. and the maxi- 
mum bacterial reduction was 99.9 per 
cent. The minimum percentage of 
positive colon bacillus tests in 1 cubic 
centimeter was 0 and the maximum 
was 29. The minimum percentage 
in 10 cubic centimeters was 0 and the 
maximum was 65. 

In the water from the Lake Roland 
system the minimum percentage of 
average monthly general bacterial 
reduction was 7.4 and the maximum 
bacterial reduction was 99.3. The 
minimum percentage of positive colon 
bacillus tests in 1 cubic centimeter was 
0 and the maximum was 25. 

The average yearly bacterial reduc- 
tion in the tap water from the Loch 
Raven system was 84.5 per cent. The 
average yearly percentage of positive 
colon tests in 1 cubic centimeter was 
10 and in 10 cubic centimeters the 
percentage was 29.8. 

7 


~ 


In the tap water from the Lake 
Roland system the average yearly 
bacterial reduction was 68.9 per cent. 
The percentage of colon 
bacillus tests in 1 cubie centimeter was 


positive 


7.8 and in 10 cubic centimeters it was 
31.9. 

During 1914 the minimum average 
monthly general bacterial reduction in 
the tap water from the Loch Raven 
system was 32.7 per cent. and the 
maximum was 99.9 per cent. The 
minimum percentage of positive colon 
tests in 1 cubic centimeter was 0 and 
the maximum was 7, while in 10 cubic 
centimeters the minimum was 0 and 
the maximum 22. 

In the tap water from the Lake Ro- 
land system the minimum percentage 
of average bacterial monthly reduction 
was 18 and the minimum was 99.9. 
The minimum percentage of positive 
colon tests in 1 cubic centimeter was 
0 and the maximum was 3, while in 
10 cubic centimeters the minimum was 
0 and the maximum was 26. 

The yearly average bacterial reduc- 
tion in the tap water from the Loch 
Raven system was 92.6 per cent. 
The yearly average percentage of 
positive colon tests in 1 cubic centi- 
meter was 1.8 and in 10 cubic centi- 
meters was 11.1. 

In the city tap water from the Lake 
Roland system the yearly average 
bacterial reduction was 83.8 per cent. 
The average percentage of positive 
colon tests in 1 cubic centimeter was 
.66 and in 10 cubic centimeters was 8. 

In 1914 larger amounts of hypo- 
chlorite were used than in former 
years, and the effect upon the Loch 
Raven system was satisfactory. The 


~ 
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bacterial 
QS to 


general average monthly 


reduction usually ranged from 


99 per cent., and in | cubic centimeter 
of water the 


tests 


pe reentage ol positive 
small. In 10 
ariable, 


The 


results of 


colon was very 


cubi centimeters it has heen 


but never above 20 pel cent 


following table shows the 


the 
this year as expressed in 
This table is published in 


may be 


bacteriological examinations for 


monthly 
averages 
detail in order to show what 
a polluted 


complished in purity ing 


water supply when hypochlorite is 


used alone or sedi- 


is preceded by 
mentation with aluminum sulphate. 
(s previously stated, aluminum sul- 
phate was used on the Loch Raven 
supply in order to decrease the tur- 
bidity before treatment with calcium 
but 
was used for the Lake Roland supply. 
The tables for 1914 follow, and the 
the 
the 


treated water in the storage reservoirs, 


hypochlorite only hypochlorite 


term ‘Raw water” indicates 


untreated supply, Storage,” 


and **¢ ity taps,” the water as deliv 
ered to the citizens. 
AVAILABLI 


RELATION BETWEEN 


Usepn ror ‘TREATMENT 
RESIDUAL CHLORINE IN THI 


Tarp WATER 


AND 
The relation of the amount of avail 
able used in the 
drinking the amount of 


residual chlorine found after treatment 


chlorine treating 


water to 


is an important subject, as it is not 
much residual 
chlorine left in the water. The results 


in Table t which are given below were 


desirable to have too 


obtained with water usually showing 


a low turbidity, since this water had 
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previously been treated with aluminum 
sulphate. The range of turbidity has 
been given for the ten days preceding 
the time that the tests for 


chlorine were made from the city taps 


residual 


This range of turbidity was used since 
that the 


take anywhere 


our has shown 
treated might 


from one to ten days to arrive at the 


experience 
water 
although the usual time is 


city taps, 


much less than ten days The range 
of turbidity ts stated in the table and 
the amount of available chlorine which 
was being used during the ten days 
the test for 


also 


available 
the table 


is expressed ording 


previous to 
chlorine is stated in 
The turbidity 
to the scale adopted for the silica 
standard described in Standard Meth 
ods for the Examination of Water and 
eewave 

This that 


parts of available chlorine per million 


shows when 1.5 


table 


parts of water were used there ts pra 


tically no residual chlorine in the 


water. In one case when 1.75 parts 


were used there was a large amount 


of residual chlorine, giving an average 


when 


from the twenty-four wards of 
On another occasion, however 
this 
chlorine was less, giving an average of 


When 


were 


amount was used the residual 


0.24 per million parts of water. 


2.0 parts of available chlorine 
there 


twenty-four wards of 0.206, and when 


used was an average from the 


2.5 parts of available chlorine were 
used for treatment there was an aver 


age of 0.62 parts per million parts of 
These 


variable, and it 


water results, therefore, are 


somewhat is hard to 


explain the greater amount of residual 


used 


chlorine when 1.75 parts were 
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Months, water 


January 


February 


Mar h 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December - 


Raw water 


Storage... 


City taps. 


Raw water. 
Storage 


City taps 


Raw water 
Storage 


City taps 


Raw water 
Storage 


City taps 


Raw water 
Storage 


( ity taps 


Raw water. 
Storage. 


City taps 


Raw water. 
Storage 


City taps 


Raw water. 
Storage. 
City taps 


Raw water 
Storage 
City taps 


Raw water... 
Storage. 
| City taps 


Raw water 
Storage. . 
City taps 


Raw water. 
Storage. . 
City taps 


LOCH 


No. exam- 
inations 


TABLE 2. 
RAVEN SYSTEM, 


Average 
bacteria 
pe r cc 


80,000 
1,600 
12,000 


12,000 
2,000 


55 


8,100 


210 
12 


19,500 
1,800 


iv 


4,500 
500 
70 


7,900 
1,000 
50 


175,000 
400 
60 


350,000 


275 
2,000 


1914. 


Percent- 


age 


of 


bacterial 
reduction 


09 


99 


99 


YY 


16 
0 


13 


14 
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0.1 l 10 q 
| 15 14,000 f SS 100 f 
OC 26 2 99.9 | 0 0 
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18 7,000 21 OS 100 
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15 SO 98.9 0 20 
| 24 29 99 8 0 0 0 a 
225 | 98.9 0 
| 
20 110 98.0 0 0 
5 3,700 2.7 0 2 } 
$2 = 99. 17 
| 1S 97.4 0) 8 
| 27 09.9 22 (i 
24 2U 71 100 
27 oo 8 1] 29 
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33 m 4 15 
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14 | 27 60 93 
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13 67 7s 100 
18 ) 0 11 
12 4 0 0 


Marc! 


May 
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ROLAND SYSTI 


1.400 


25 000 


+.400 
+600 


5,500 
2,100 
4.500 
21.000 
11.000 


12,500 


14,000 
1,200 


70 
20,000 


650 


99.000 


1,100 


16,000 
1,700 


29 000 


S00 


7.800 


Public 


Health 


10) 


| M, 1914 
| 
| 
12 64 100 100 
( +7 = 90 9 0 0 
l 0 13 91 
(‘jt 99.7 0 13 
( 1.000 779 4 0 0 
i 19 0 0 14 76 
R I 17 te RR 
Storage 25 17 0 0 24 
Cit 10.5 11 
R wate 25 0 = 68 
Bane 25 91.4 0 0 2} 36 
Cit 12 19.5 14 
20 20) tS 100 
Tu 22 0 27 50 
(‘it 26 0 99 8 0 26 
ter l 25 75 95 100 
August Storage 14 8.9 0 10 65 
28 O50 9 0 1! 
R ter 19 25,500 20 60 90 100 
Septe eT SOU 24 tS 67 
24 125 99 0 0 
24 +, 200 24 tS 68 100 
October Stor 25 650 S4 15 59 74 96 
7 | Sigel 
November. St 17 sO 0 + 37 62 
‘ 2 56 Or 100 
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rABLI 
RESIDUAL CHLORINE IN CITY WATER 


Oct. It 
First 282 
Second Non 
Third 132 
Fourt! ¥t- 
Fifth 4 
Sixth 
sevent! L192 
Eighth 182 
Ninth 192 
renth 1S2 
Eleventh 192 
I'welftl 192 
rhirteent 192 
Fourteent! 252 
Fifteent! 192 
Sixteent! 192 
seventeent 192 
Kighteent O72 
Nineteent! 180 
[Twentieth 192 
I'wenty-first O72 
went) d 192 
Twenty-third $32 
'wenty-four 132 
Average content for 24 wards 206 
Availabl hlorine used for treatment 
of water parts per million 2 0 
Purbidity of treated water From 5 
to 18 


than when 2.0 parts were used. The 
amount of residual chlorine, however, 
may be influenced by other things 
besides turbidity, as temperature and 
unknown conditions may influence 
the absorption of the chlorine 

This table, however, has been in 
structive to us since we have come to 
the conclusion that less than 2.0 parts 
of available chlorine per million parts 
of water cannot always be relied upon 
to thoroughly disinfect the water and 
prevent the water-borne. typhoid It 


would seem, therefore. that a small 


EXPRESSED IN PARTS PER MILLION 


No 0) J | | 
1914 
' 
£00 0.32 
700 40 
20 i) 
60 
616 ( 
560 Os ( 
400 
$00 oY 
720 ) 
$80) } lt 
700 03 4 
Oo oo 
760 0 
74 029 24 
1.75 1.50 l 
to 12 to 14 t to 1] 
amount of residual chlorine 
water after treatment is really neces 


sary in order to in 
fection of the water 

It is also appre iated that the table 
of residual chlorine does not express 
results which might be obtained if a 
water with a great turbid 
being treatec By the use of alu 
minum sulphate, however, in the treat 
ment of the Baltimore drinking water 
we were able to keep the turbidity 
below 30 with very fe exceptions, so 


t when preliminat entation 


| 
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Demy used 

he turbidit ept below 30 the 

table tas somewhat of a guide 
til trie mie t of resid al 
chlorine whiel n ty left when 


hlorine 


eat the water 


REDUCTION 1 | Mor 


In 1911 the treatment of the water 
by calcium hypochlorite was begun 
and the number of cases reported 
during that vear was 1.201 and the 
number of deaths 154 In 1912 the 
cases were reduced to 1,083 and the 
deaths to 136. In 1913 there was a 
slight increase of re ported cases, these 
numbering 1,163, but the deaths were 
again 136, and in 1914 the reported 
Cases dropped to 757 and the deaths to 

The decrease in typhoid fever caused 
by the hypochlorite treatment of the 
water can be seen by consulting chart 
No. 1 which gives the typhoid death 
rate per 100,000 of population from 
1890 to 1914 inclusive. The maximum 
rate before the use of caletum hypo 
chlorite was in 1890 and was 54.4, and 
the minimun as in 1909, being 
24.7 The average from 1890 to 1910 
inclusive, being the period during 
which hypochlorite was not used, was 
88.9 The maximum from 1911 to 
1914 inclusive was 27.4 and the mini- 
mum was 22.2, the average being 24.3. 
This is a decided reduction when com- 
pared to 38.9 during the former period 
during which the water was not treated 


The Sper inl effect ora reduction in 


the amount ol hypochlorite 


2 which 
shows the typhoid cases by months 
from 1910 to 1914 inclusive. and the 


average of cases trom LO06 to L910 


can be seen in chart No 


before the hypochlorite was used 
In July, August, September and Octo- 
her, 1918, the rise in the number of 
reported cases of ty phoid fever can be 
seen, as indicated by the arrows 
During 1913 from June until the mid 
dle of August only 1.0 part of available 
chlorine was used in treating the Gun- 
powder supply which furnishes most 
of the water for the city This was 
increased on the 18th of August to 1.5 
parts, but even this increase did not 
seem sufficient to effect a drop in the 
number of cases reported. In_ the 
middle of September 2.0 parts of avail- 
able chlorine were used and there was 
a decided drop beginning about the 
middle of October and becoming much 
more marked during November and 
December of this year 

It should also be noted in consider 
ing the drop in the number of reported 
cases and deaths from typhoid fever 
since the treatment of the water by 
calcium hypochlorite that a number 
of cesspits have been gradually aban- 
doned in Baltimore during these years, 
owing to the installation of a new 
sewerage system In the earlier vears 
of the treatment, however, a very 
small percentage of these cesspits 
had been abandoned and the immedi 
ate drop in the typhoid death-rate 
and reported cases would indicate 
that the treatment by calcium hypo 
chlorite has had a marked effect tn 
reducing the typhoid fever in Balti 


more 
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Infantile 
is existed for several months 

the United States 

on ih some local 
character: that con 
the 
and that they, the 
and the health 
well expect an authori 
the subject 
Annual Con 


In view of the fact th: 
Paral, 

und still 
and Cay 


ities al 


SIs 

ida. tal 
epidemiu 
siderabl inxiety Is expressed by 


public 
public, 


generally 
the 
authorities may 
tative 

from tl 


phys 
statement 
\ssociation in 
vention assembled 
Be it fesolved 
forthwit! 


That the President 
authorized to appoint a 
nittee ofl 


he 


small 


those who 


specialists and of 
experience of the 


have had 


disease with instructions to meet im 


mediately and 
the 


Culs 


to prepare 


the 


manner and 


knowledge of 


the 


presen act ial 
ot thre ail 
vhich 


treatment 


avents if Is spread, the best 


methods of and the best 


preventive measures 

And that its 
report before the close of this Annual 
Meeting and that he 


given to the public immediately 


this committee submit 


such report 


Ihe of the 


\ssociation unanimously approved of 


resolution committee 


the above resolution and in accordance 
the President, Dr. John F. An 


derson., appointed the following special 


with it 


committee: Dr. Haven Emerson, Com 


missioner of Health, New York City; 


l 


a report of 


Frost, United States Publ 

O.: Dr 
Min 
Min 
this 
Phe 
\ssociation at its meeting on Friday 
October 27, 


Dr \\ ide 
Health 
2 


nesota 


Service, Cincinnati, 
Chesley, Epidemiologist, 
Board of Health, 
Minn. The of 


committee is appended herewith 


state 


neapolis, report 


afternoon, unanimously 
appro. ed and adopted the report 
The of the 


Public Health Association, appointed 


(Committee (America 
by the President to report upon the 
subject of poliomyelitis, begs to submit 
the following 

The specific cause of poliomyelitis 
is a microdrganism, a so-called virus 


be 


at present only by its production ol 


which may positively identified 
poliomyelitis in monkeys experimen 
tally 


have shown this virus to be present not 


inoculated. Such experiments 
only in the nervous tissues and certain 
other organs of persons who have died 
of poliomyelitis, but also in the nose, 
mouth and bowel discharges of patients 
It has been 
similar experiments that 

of 
the 


suffering from the disease. 
proved by 
healthy 


may 


poliomyelitis 
their 


associates 
cases harbor virus in 
noses and throats. 
These experiments, together with 
the fact that monkeys have been in 
fected the 


virus to the mucous membrane of the 


by direct application of 
nose and by feeding of the virus, are 
that 


fection may be directly spread from 


strong evidence in nature in 


person to person. 


Committee Report on Infantile Paralysis 


Observations on the occurrence of 
the disease might seem at first thought 
to be inconsistent with this conception, 
since contact between recognized cases 
can seldom be traced. However, this 
may be adequately explained by the 
lack of mild 


non-paralytic cases, and by the belief 


means for detecting 
that healthy carriers of the virus and 
undetected cases are considerably more 
numerous than frankly paralyzed 
eases 


Many 


incidence and rural prevalence of the 


facts, such as the seasonal 
disease, have seemed to indicate that 


insect or animal host, as vet 


unrecognized, may be a_ necessary 
factor in the spread of poliomyelitis, 
but specific evidence to this effect is 
the 


opinion inclines to the view that polio- 


lacking, and weight of present 
myelitis is exclusively a human disease, 
and is spread by personal contact, 
whatever other causes may be found to 
In personal 
the 
usual opportunities, direct or indirect, 
the 


transferrence of body discharges from 


contribute to its spread. 


contact we mean to include all 


immediate or intermediate, for 
person to person, having in mind as 
a possibility that the infection may 
occur through contaminated food. 

The incubation period has not been 
definitely established in human beings. 
lhe information at hand indicates that 
it is less than two weeks, and probably 
in the great majority of cases, be- 
tween three and eight days. 

If the foregoing conception of the 
disease is correct, it is obvious that 


effective preventive measures, ap- 


proaching complete control, are im- 


practicable, because isolation of recog- 


nized cases of the disease and restraint 
upon their immediate associates must 
fail to prevent the spread of infection 
by unrecognized cases and carriers 
These ditheulties 
be inherent in the nature of the disease. 
Nevertheless, we 


development of more thorough knowl 


would appear to 


may hope for the 
edge which will permit of more effective 
than is 
Of first importance is the 


control of the disease now 


practicable 
more general recognition by practi- 
tioners of non-paralytic cases through 
clinical observation and laboratory 
procedures 

Lumbar puncture has been shown 
to offer valuable aid in diagnosis, and 
a more general use of this test is to be 
not only facili 


encouraged, since it 


tates accurate and early diagnosis, but 


in many cases affords symptomatic 
procedure. 
the 


may 


relief therapeutic 


Without 


future progress of research, we 


as al 


undertaking to predict 


hope for certain possible developments 
afford far 


control of the disease, with substantial 


which may more effective 


relief from many inconveniences at 


present inevitable. Among these pos- 
sibilities we would include: a practical 
test for the 
types and carriers;a simple and reliable 
test for 
ceptible 


detection of all clinical 


between sus- 


distinguishing 


and insusceptible persons; 


and means of conferring artificial 
immunity against poliomyelitis 

At present our information demands 
the employment of the foliowing ad- 
ministrative procedures in attempting 
to control the disease 

1. The requirement that all recog- 
nized and suspected cases be promptly 


re} 


1) 
| 
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Observation oft contacts for ty 


oF mfectivilty weeks after the last « yposure 


riod of isolation Phere Is ho specihic treatment of 
rbitrary 1X established value iti poliomyelitis 
ended by the During the persistence of the wie’ 


nd ‘Territorial symptoms of the disease the important 


Surgeon prin iple of treatment are rest in bye d 
Health ervice Si Oba relief, and passive sup 
period has beet port for the prevention of deformities 
} if t} \ctive measures during this stave are 


not only useless but are apt to cause 
serious and o permanent injury 


Hospital ation of patients where pos 
. sible Is to he encouraged The best 
ovements ol 7 
chances ol recovery residual 
pa oO paralysis demand skillful after car 
rracticabl his should in 
practicable Phi hould u often lon continued, and always 
of echildre 
on —" under the direction of a physician 
other 
farailiar with the neurological and 


orthoped principles of treatment 


Protection of cl ilidren so far as Lhe provision of suc h after care often 


from contact with other becomes a community problem, de 
veneral publi mandu the cobperation 


nubile ag 


Chcles, SO ial and professional. 
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American Public Health Protection. 


shows tha 


(Americar 
‘ a long wi . 
health The frames of 
concern, am 
\s the 


DOOK 


of the 


provision for 
Onwe ilth demon 
ch protection. the law maker 
ponded to the deman 
interpretation 


iduall wide ned the 


clauses of the constitutior 
n order to approve the validity of su 
Nevertheless, our best 
ontrol of disease have 
control of our War Department. an 


quotes Brvce as s vowing that these accon 


wellare and commerce 
h laws 

iwecomp! shments in 
lands 


been in under 


shments were possible hecause the central 


autocraty authority was not limited bv laws. or 

democracy The accomplishments 

reason of Americanism, but rather 

Again, he quetes MacDonald's comment 
American government, that it 

g all power save that specificall 


local 
MacDonald was advocating a basic 


he central government, in the 
ment 


law for Canada under which all power was it 


the central government save 

conferred on the provinces 
Hemenway is Clearly in favor of 

iut 


authority, but pending 


plishs ent, he imsists in this book, 


his other works, that all acts of oll adminstrator 


shall take the fullest cognizance of all the law 


based upon all the decisions It is not alway 


tke these two points of 


view coincide 
ilw IVs reactronary 


tic health 


Phe law of procedure is 


lo bring about a centralized autoer 


wuthority requires that law 
state of flux 
The author refers to his legal arguments 
prove National 
collect 


deaths and 


that under the constitution the 
government has the right to directly 
ital statistics, reports of births 
morbidity, marriages and divorces not at ten- 


year intervals, but day by day 


inted, 


authorities 


| 


legal minds will le fo assen le 


ind ke al, for the 


scientific, sociolog 
hooks of the 
cessary 
of the state 
But it is not in the interest of the peor 


such authorit, should he granted healt] officers 
better 


it the \ 


until those holding such positions ar 
j ialife i than they now are 
shall be better qualifed. the 


seveia suggestions firs the 
public should not dabble t health 
matters. “In the place of t x to decide 
should 
health officer is 


follow his lead There 


but we cannot 


how dairies should he managed thes 
make 


emplo ed and 


would acd 


sure that a competent 
then 
antages in this plar 
without ahandoning den 


secure them OCTACY 


The hest we can possibly get is t 
people to interfere with judgment and dis: 

His second is, that competent health officers 
should by ind that the hould 


be retained in service 


As the custom now is ; 


sufficiently paid, 
during good 
the time and 
equip himself for the duties of a healt] 

Phe third is 
the stu 

The autho 
course in curative 
the physician does not qualif 
of a health officer 


expending money me 


that there 


of preventive medici 


is definite in his opinion 


medicine 


him for 


ordu al 


Furthermore, the 


fa practicing ph sician on method 


thar 


s ol prevent- 


ng disease are often worse valueless 
\ physician cannot practice curative medi 
and at the same time dis« harge h a 
health officer with advantage either ¢ 
munity or to himself. When it comes 
health officer shall be trained 


I confess that l 


just how the 
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as to the details of the training that 
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The Control of Hunger in Health and Disease. By A J 
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Jacksonville, Florida. 


Among the many reports received by the 
JourNnat during the year, there are a few which 
we wish could be made the standard for all 
others, and year after year among that few we 
can always recommend the report of the Jack- 
sonville Department of Health, under the able 
supervision of Dr. C. E. Terry. Using his keen 
insight into public health conditions and apply- 
ing his knowledge of the most modern means of 
combating disease, Doctor Terry has yearly 
reported the conditions of his city in a most 
effective manner, giving ample and excellent 
interpretations of the vital statistical data, and 
drawing his conclusions and setting forth his 
recommendations in a most convincing manner. 
In preparing this report for 1915, the similarity 
of the work of that year with the work of pre- 
vious years was brought forcibly to his atten- 
tion. It was evident that no better results could 
be acc omplished under the existing organization 
of the health department since it had reached 
As a consequence many 


These will be 


considered in the recommendations. 


its maximum efficiency 


radical changes are suggested. 


During 1915 there occurred in this city of 
73,1387 population, 530 white and 824 colored 
deaths, a death-rate of 14.7 and 22.1 per 1,000 
respectively, giving a general death-rate of 18.5 
per 1,000. It will be noted how greatly in excess 
is the colored death-rate. 

Smallpox returns showed the smallest number 
of cases on record, 151. It is considered that 
this is a direct result of the 1912 campaign 
against this disease, when 30,000 people were 
vaccinated. 

151 cases of diphtheria 
with 16 deaths. It is of 


disparity 


were reported, 


interest to note 


the great between the cases re- 
ported for the white and colored races; the 
former gave 129 cases, while the latter gave only 
This 


apparent racial difference to susceptibility to 


22 cases, though the deaths were 8 each. 


this disease is explained on several bases. Fore- 


most is the racial apathy to the danger signals 


of acute infections, resulting in the non-reporting 
of mild and moderate cases of all communicable 
their 


Anot he r reason 


diseases, allowing them to run course 
without medical supervision 
for the 


failure of many of the colored physicians to 


very incomplete case reports is the 
make use of the lal ratory of the state board 
of health to The 
third reason is the absence of medical 


assist them in 


listed 
inspection among colored school children. An 


diagnosis 


excellent discussion “ace the see tion 
devoted to this disease, especially in connection 
The short 


review of the fatal cases shows the factors which 


with the resulting sixteen deaths 


largely determine the mortality of diphtheria in 
chief of 


measles, 


any epidemic, which is 


Scarlet 


whnorance 
and 
The 
tuberculosis mortality-rate has remained practi- 


In 1915 this disease 


fever, rabic s, malaria, 


whooping-cough seem well unde r control 


cally stationary since 1911 


was responsible for 158 deaths, 382 white and 


126 colored. To lessen the number of deaths 
further from this disease, considerable increase 
in the nursing force is needed, also institutional 
care for cases of this disease, particularly among 
the colored population There was a typhoid 
death-rate of 19.1 per 100,000, the lowest ever 
Jacksonville Of the 92 
reported, 58 originated in the city, which caused 
8 of the 14 deaths 


tacular reduction of the typhoid-rate during the 


recorded in cases 


This sustained and spec- 


last five years is attributed directly to the 
ordinance governing the construction and main 
to fly- 
important 


tenance of privies, relating especially 


proofing. Pellagra is assuming an 
position among the causes of death in this city. 
During 1915 it caused 51 deaths, giving a mor- 
tality-rate of 69.7 per 100,000. 


year the highest rate had been 24.9 in 1912. 


Prior to this 


Considerable difficulty is being experienced to 
install any control measures for this disease on 
account of the incomplete reports of cases and 
the fact that often the first the 


learns of a case is through the death certificate 


department 
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Health Department 


iture of only $8,300 has direct connection with 
the prevention of some 307 deaths a year. It 
is also desired to increase the number of colored 
visiting nurses. This year only one was em- 
ployed, and the results she accomplished were 
remarkable. Such an increase in the staff would 
be a material factor in reducing the enormous 
colored death-rates, which seems to be charac- 
teristic of all southern cities. 

Doctor Terry also recommends strongly the 
early passage of laws governing the production 
of dairy and creamery products other than 
milk, of bread stuffs, bottled waters and soft 
drinks; of one dealing with the construction and 
maintenance of abbatoirs and the inspection of 
food animals locally slaughtered, and of more 
importance, in view of the climatic conditions, 
of suitable laws regulating the construction and 
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maintenance of stables with special reference to 
the eliminating of rat- and fly-breeding places. 

The various subreports speak equally well of 
this department's activity and excellent results. 
It is of especial importance to note the growth 
of the laboratory under the direction of Dr. W. 
G. McKay. Obviously all departments have 
contributed to make this report so creditable. 
The discussion of the records and results are put 
forth in a clear and concise manner, and the 
small special tables and graphs are particularly 
of value. The per capita expenditure is approxi- 
mately fifty-three cents for health work. In 
conclusion we can most heartily endorse this 
report, not only for the general excellency of 
the presentation of its health conditions, but, 
too, for lucid and keen deductions of health 
matters as put forth by the chief health officer. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


This northern city reports the extremely low 
death-rate of 8.73 per 1,000 population, based 
on a population of 201,981, the lowest death- 
rate on Winnipeg's record. It is the belief, how- 
ever, that the death-rate is actually higher than 
this, for it may be that the estimated population 
is too high, and it is obvious that, due to the 
unstable conditions existing in the city, an 
accurate estimate of the population can not well 
be made. Notwithstanding this doubt, however, 
the death-rate is very favorable. 

The Department of Health also reports an- 
other record broken. The infant mortality rate 
per 1,000 reported births is 106.3, in comparison 
with the 1914 rate of 125.2. Doctor Douglas 
the medical officer of health, is extremely grati- 
fied with this showing, and believes that the true 
rate is even lower, since he feels perfectly certain 
that many births have not been reported. It 
seems that notifications of birth are not made 
to the Health Department, but a rearrangement 
is being made of the Vital Statistics Act, which 
promises to make it possible to have adequate 
registration carried out. Much credit for this 
reduction in the infant death-rate is extended to 
the Babies’ Milk Depot and other agencies, 
which carried out their work with a high degree 
of efficiency. 

One hundred and fifteen cases of typhoid were 


reported during the year, of which seven died, 
8 


giving a death-rate of 3.5 per 100,000, against a 
rate of 7.9 in 1914. Sixty-one of these cases 
originated outside, resulting in two deaths, thus 
giving a corrected death-rate of 2 per 100,000. 
No group of cases was traceable to infected 
water or milk throughout the year. Sixteen 
cases of smallpox were reported, eight of which 
were imported from the outside, in comparison 
with 108 of the previous year. Both morbidity 
and mortality rates from measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping-cough, and diphtheria showed in 
most cases marked reduction from the records 
of 1914, though it is the opinion of the depart- 
ment that the rates are still much too high, 
especially in the case of diphtheria, cases of which 
numbered 463 with 44 deaths. It is interesting 
to note that in respect to whooping-cough, 
Doctor Mathers of the King George Hospital 
reports that of a group of nine patients receiving 
vaccine, all were entirely free from cough on an 
average of fifteen days from commencement of 
treatment. Two had completely recovered in 
seven days. “It is altogether probable,” states 
this report, “that it is owing to the employment 
of this treatment that we can point this year to 
the second lowest rate we have recorded.” 
This is of particular importance when we con- 
sider that during the last two years considerable 
experimentation has been carried on as to the 
applicability of serum therapy to this disease. 
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Pubers ‘ luring the ul f milk vendors by the Food and Dairy 
In 191 le ‘ tulx s in all forms spe r, rather than by the License Department, 
iggregated 104 eath-rate of 96 per 100,000 ind the prohibiting of bottling of any milk or 
In 19141 th-rat s 02.5 Though the creal ‘ premises not censed for that 
crease ! ‘ pre t the opinion of the purpose 
health officer, that ficient food for Space does not permit us to review in detail 
ase este re | ntment of an ob ywwever, that their work has been 
other nurse, the establis ent of a night clinic, carried out with great thoroughness and ability, 
the pasteurizati { the milk supply, and is evidenced by the general reduction of mor- 
better notihcatior | ther cooperation uty and mortality rates, and by the spirit of 
and help on the physicians and progress and energy displayed throughout this 
publi report W nnipeg expends 1 total net health 

During the yea } editable legislation department expenditure per capita of 91.4 cents 
has been enacted, both for the Province of The results of this comparative liberal per 
Manitoba and the of Winnipeg. These capita expense are obvious. It is a lamentable 
laws dea t initat and inspection of fact that many cities of the Lnited States are 
lodging houses hot and of portions of striving for better health conditions on a per 
buildings b the street level, the ventilation capita expenditure of hard half of that of 
and lighting of elliz places, the icensing Winnipes 

NOTES, 

Profiting by Experience with Infantile Paraly- upon this important s of preventing the 
sis Now that the greatest outbreak of in- spread of communical lisease should lead te 
intile par . hist n the war most much further development of tl hospital treat 
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This Department that the gains fro ness of " f the boards of he n the tows 
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to ge! ral pre he th admu tra Lax ts of he tt stration te 
tix Some of these s fi ws sma It is be ed that the majority of thes 
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pul healt! I It that the publi provided f lequate public | th work | ' 
has seldor ‘ so arouse er an outbreak of easonable te of taxatio the result being that 
disease as over the recent tbreak of paralysis the health work is left undon 
Such an awake gw ! tedly result in a >. Necessit for specia trained full-time 
demand for better } th work, and con local health officials It is obvious that the 
sequently it will gaboutaw ngness on the untrained man has frequently been tried 
part of the pul to provide the facilities for health work and found wanting, because the 
such worl Fhe Bullet elieves that this one health protective measures ol today are s 
gain should so ore ft ompensate for this diversified and so specialized that few without 
vear's loss from the epider special training can carry them out 

2. Hospit ilizatie ia uses of communi 6. Concentration of health activities On! 
ible disease Focussing of pul attention by the concentration of all public health activ 
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ties of a community in one man can effective 
work be set ured 

Uniform regulations throughout the state 
The inconvenience, annoyance and resulting 
inefficiency due to the enforcement of different 
regulations in each sanitary district has been 
forcibly impressed upon the public during the 
recent outbreak. 

8. State sanitary supervisors. New York, 
Massachusetts, and other progressive states 
have such supervisors. New Jersey wishes 
to follow their lead, realizing the benefit to be 
derived from the assistance to rural boards of 
health which these men can furnish 

9. Special emergency appropriation. Ob 
viously, to fight disease it is necessary that ample 
funds be made available for any special out- 
break which may arise 

Public Bathing and Infection.—Recently, in 
Chicago, there occurred a death from infection 
resulting, as reported, from exposure in lake 
bathing. There have also been reported a 
number of cases of serious sickness of a similar 
nature during the past summer months. The 
Chicago Health Department, in its weekly 
bulletin of October 7, comments to some length 
on this subjes t, as follows 

hat the water at the beaches may be es 
pecially unclean at certain times, when there is 
little wind and the lake currents are not strong, 
may be easily imagined when many thousands 
That the individuals 


who frequent the bathing beaches may add 


of bathers are in the water 


many elements of contamination to the com- 
mon bath is fair to say 

‘It follows that if the water thus contami- 
nated by tens of thousands of human bodies 
gains entrance into the nose, ears, eyes and 
throats of bathers, or is swallowed by them or 
aspirated into their bronchial tubes, infection 
may follow, particularly if the physical resistance 
of the bathers is lowered, favoring infection. 

“It is not surprising then that many cases of 
ear trouble or inflammation of the eye or nose or 
sore throats have occurred. Physicians have 
had many cases to treat this summer 

“Where the sickness takes the form of bron- 
chitis or pneumonia, it may be due to extension 
of the infection from the nose or throat, or be- 
cause water has been drawn into the lower tubes 


“Infection may also occur on the external 
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skin, in the form of boils, when the natural pro 
tective oil of the skin has been removed by pro 
longed soaking in the water, by 
when the skin has been injured by the sun 

“It follows that proper care should be taken 
bv those who patronize the bat 
various swimming pools and public bathing 
places 

lo those who frequent natatoria and bathing 
pools during the winter months as well as to 
those who are to use the outdoor pools and 
beaches next summer, the following rules are 
advocated by the Department 

Never take the water in vour mouth 

Never swallow such water 

Avoid drawing water through the lower 
breathing tubes. 

{ little vaseline in the external ears and nos 
trils will help to prevent infection 

Do not stay in the water too long 

Do not open vour eves when diy 
water 

If evidence of infection occurs on the skin, 
in the ears or eves, nose or throat, see vour 
physician promptly 

+ 

The Low Infant Death-Rate of New York 
City so far this Year.—The first thirty-seven 
weeks of 1916 have shown interesting and 
gratifying reports in connection with the activi 
ties of the Department of Health and the allied 
agencies in reducing the infant mortality rate 
of that city 

According to the weekly health bulletin 

From January 1 to Ss ptember 25, 1916 there 
have been 942 fewer deaths under one year of 
age than there were for the corre sponding period 
of 1915 This reduction has been distributed 
throughout the year but the past fourteen weeks 
hold particular interest, inasmuch as during 
that period the city has been suffering from an 
extensive outbreak of poliomvelitis 

As 10 per cent. of the total number of cases of 
poliomyelitis occur in babies under one year of 
age, it might reasonably be expected that this 
increase in the death-rate from this disease 
might show an effect in an increase in the total 
infant death-rat« However, such has not been 
the case 

For the fourteen weeks beginning June 24 and 


ending September 23, including the period when 


the outbreak of poliomyelitis has been most 


' 


The 


wt t cle ths of 
Cit of New 
York tha tl rresponding 
tee lue to the 
irk en shown tn the 
leaths lers. as there 
have le s fre gastr intes 
ti fo ned than there 
we { t! ) er tof 1915 
Phis marked ad iths is significant 
n that it | etter care given 
to babies uunt of the anxiety 


of mothers beca velitis epidemi 


pollon 


It is possi that tl I been a certain amount 
of erro nti hag - ! ises of poliomyelitis 
and that sor ses of ¢ ro-enteritis resulting 
in deat! na “nt | ed is due to polion ve 


that the margin 


| deaths where the 


litis 


of error is ry sma 


diagnosis was not i evident have been 

irefully investigated the department, and 

errors ha 1 before making up 


the final figur 


The work of Child live me 


increased, 


during this period has beet greatly 

inasmuch as mat mothers have been afraid to 

bring their Department's Baby 

Health stat purse has involved 
re ned lespread home visiting 

on the partortl ireat 


+ 
California Attacks a New Problem.— Believing 
that mental diseases, as s the more common 
diseases, s! i come under the ad 

of the health 
i State Board of Health 


iting the 


infectious 


ministra 


department the 


has a commiutt esti 
present me theod | the insane and drug 
} hit 
a 


erated, examined, 


tte«t ft stat stitutions 


and comm 


From the preliminar repor of the committee, 


according to the September monthly bulletin of 


the State Health Depa ent, it sapparent that 


“The prevention of insanity and drug habits 


would be materially advanced by adequate study 


and drug cases by experts before 


of mental 


commitment present system many 


patie nts are never seen Db i mpetent alienist 


until after they have been legally committed to 


an insane hospita The physician ts 
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ho e to diagnose nta diseas i 
ira ind pass on ti need tor commitment 
than he sable to practice that other important 
specialt | B th m 
sponsil } nnot t without sp al 
trair 1 ex sive exm é Mi il 
lisease a laddictio ng alco 
udd it su ur sery 
stat is ps hopat hospitals wher +} 
ommitment the type t nstitutior to wl h 


hould be 


avoiding formal 


sent. and the 


possibility of 


commitment b i prompt cure 


at the observation hospital Such studv would 


further the prevention of dependen 


of Buffalo. 


Froncezak has appointed 


The Public Health Council 
Health Commissioner 


2 number of physicians and laymen to assist 


im in an advisory capacity in all important 


health sanitation and to be 


Council The 


and 
Public Healt! 


prim ipal questions for this committee to con 


known as the 


sider wil be s ie h as involve 
from 


commissioner feels that 


of men and 


i radical change of 
established practice The 


ifter 


women Tre sic nts of 


proce dure 
an impartial body 


Buffalo have 


placed their stamp of approval upon such 
measures, the public will be better satisfied and 
the Commissioner cannot be a ised of being 
either too severe or too lenient 

( on issioner Fronezak is extremely gratif | 
with the hearty codperation already given | 
this committee at its first meeting in tl 
may s ofhes Each memblx present ind 
ated b voice or action his or her appro al of 
the pla is outlined by the Commiussioner 

It is the intention not to in pose upon the 
time of these very busy people They will be 


sent, in advance, an epitome or brief outline 


of whatever is to be presented at each meeting 
so that they may come 
this 1 
than half an 


and will be 


prepared to act lr 
anner ea h session ought not to last more 


hour, will bn called only whet 


necessary, gin promptly on time 


At the first session the time was taken up 


outlining the work of the committee and hearing 


the opinions thereon by those present The 


next meeting will begin with the actual work 


Buffalo Sanitary Bulle 
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A Simple Method of Pasteurizing a One- 
Quart Bottle of Milk.—In the September Health 
\ the monthly health Bulletin of the New 

State Department of Health, Miss Ruth 
Vories, Laborator (Assistant of the Division 


aln 
| oratories and Research, describes a series 
Xr its planned to determine a sin pl 
“i of pasteurizing a ome quart bottle of 
, thod which would insure pasteuriza 
practical for every housewtfe to carry 

her own kitchen with ordinary utensils 
The following plan. inasmuch as the maximum 
p ' e WAS rt s | gh as to injure the 
k and s e the temp. rature wu this milk was 
} iat 6 degrees ¢ for over thirty minutes 
yl pasteun zation without un- 
1B 4 snarts of water in a large agate 

bette 

Bo ? quarts of water ina 10 pound tin 
lacing the slightly warmed bottk 
f < hest in it, covering with a loth and 
tines i warm pla ‘ At the end of one 
hour the bottle of milk should be removed and 


+ 
Exploiters of Fraudulent Cures Prosecuted 
The New York City Department of Health has 
ining jail sentence and sub 
es as penalties for two charlatans 
o attempted to exploit fraudulent cures for 
pohhomyvelitis in that city 
We quote from the weekly bulletin of the New 
York City Department of Health the history 
Phe story of the case of Mr. Frooks is as 
follows: Frooks manufactured and sold a kind 


ot amulet te r worn around the neck to protect 
the wearer from infantile paralysis and other 
cliseases Analysis by Department of 


Health 1 iboratory showed that the amulet con 
sisted of a cotton bag containing cedar wood 
sha gs Frooks was suce essfully prosecuted 
for representing that the wearing of this bag 
would protect the wearer from infantile paraly 

sis In finding him guilty and pronouncing 
sentence, the Court ¢ \pressed its condemnation 
of the vicious and cruel exploitation of the public 

Frooks was condemned to spend thirty days in 


jail and to pay a fine of $250 


‘The story of the case of M ster is as i | 
follows: A preparation factured 


and sold ed 


was represented as being a 1 f infantile ‘ 
paralysis, consumptio ‘ | ther ‘ 
ulment prepa is 
found to consis ssafras 

ind a li of 

iola ‘ ed 
the def | thirt ivVs i” 


Some Community Measurement We are 
indebted to th I tt 
State Board of Health for g unusua Ht 
Statements 
Dys pe The I spe psia n | 
any communit su | proport nt the 


average citizen | 


Dipht he mort liphtl 


In anv communit the 
] 
failures to early l the | 

average t 
“Sypl The anu nt ny | 
community is in direct prop int | 
of illi it commerce t 
any communit sind t proportion to the i 
| 
amount of wild oats sowe tie ‘ 
community isind nt 


of sypl s and alcoho ge citizen 
“Bad Breath. The a d breath iit i 


any communit is ‘ to the te 
decayed teeth and intest ligestion of the | if 
i 
average itizen 
in any on il 
quantity of hu the 
average it ‘ 
Tubercu Phe tuberculosis 
In any ommunity ts } 
| 
quantity of foul air consumed b iverage : 
citizen 
Infantile M The amount o olera 
infantum and infant | ra il : i 
munit Is | direct prop int of 
food poisons consumed | the iL 
The an il por i my 
community is in direct to the negk 
of the average cit t ssffullw wae 
cinated 


i) 
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I ) t soon becon st 
+] f promoting tl 


The Teacher Institute ) gy 1917 Budget of New York City Department of 
ks g of schow Health for Health of School Children._-The 1917 


ol I e tha ist vearl schoot 
+} staff of 1 ical pect 
sent prope 
, “IX i 
\ for e engaged 
} 
is rf 5 


ind jues I} 19] ports ect show 
t I t success in putting t t out of er 925,000 pupils er led in tl 
f s lessons ind parochial schools 305,665 o 
pupils in tl per vere eXxa if sical defe 
for i ts and will t ea ya irge pe ntag in he tw le 
sul f ssons of persona of the « ed child ot ex 1 poss 
nygiene orhood, scho nd suffering from various physical defects, whi } 
nature ar ha » school pro 
Phe special topic is not ress. Of the child xamined, 222,072 
i ‘ il time Whil 72.6 pe ent. had physica lefects requ 
tl are idequatel t if is follow lel S101 14.5 pe 
ipals we nt defective nasal brea per ce 
idjustments to hypertrophied tonsils, 11.2 per cent lefect 
the neighborhood nutrition, 5.3 per cent.; defective teeth, 63.9 per 
“Ever yr g SO0O,000 pupils will be ¢ en cent ind to a lesser extent there were cases 
their da vs ectio In some schools of cardiac and pulmonat diseases, defecti 
this w tary In others hearing and orthopedic defects 
it will be very mu ke e looking-over careful The large number to be examined and tl 
: tl - wi he t ther sma iff of pl ans ible made it 
read ( Se » In mie a Poss i t } } ia om 
habit ir I ‘ tak personal phvs xamination, with tl sult that 129 
price ( : : e kept harts 125 or 42.2 ne t. of the children examined 
This v l er tag f ! ited cas 


New ‘ F timate of the Bur f Child H 
| iff 1 of the New York City Health Department 
Hy; 1) f kd Ir gt t . sed statfs 
x. D Hygienists 6 
t ng 
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and important task. As much of the curative 
work done by private physicians or at clinics 
is due largely to the follow-up efforts of the 


school nurses, this phase of the health supervi- 


sion cannot be conducted as effective ly as de- 
sired unless an adequate staff of nurses Is pro- 
vided 

Both these handicaps in the results of the 
vears work are due to the large number of 
pupils assigned to each physician and nurse, 
being respe tively 9,200 and 4,800, whereas the 
ratios should never exceed 3,000 in either case 
The appointment of the additional physicians 
d for will reduce but slightly this 


and nurses aske 


ratio 


Pupils to pl siclal 9.200 7.400 
Pupils t » nurse 666 
Publi safety den inds the qu k recognition 


ind exclusion from school of all cases of infectious 
isease The health and efficiency of each in 

dual child demand the discovery of an 
physical defects which may have a deleterious 
effect, not only on his well-being but also on his 
educational progress. Without — the proper 


number of physicians and nurses indicated 


above 
it is believed that neither of these important 


requisites in be observed 


Campaign Against Lake Pollution Yielding 
Results.—-The constant and persistent efforts 
made to preserve the purity of Chicago's water 
supply are yielding results. Figures just con 
piled in the Department of Health show that 
the typhoid rate of the city during the first eight 
months of this year is 6.2 deaths per every 
100,000 inhabitants. Last year the typhoid 
rate was the lowest in the history of the city 
f water taken 


from the various pumping stations supplying 


\ summary of the samples 


the city, analyzed during the first eight months 
of this year, indicates that only 0.28 per cent 
of the samples showed distinct evidences of 
pollution, that is, colon bacilli in 1 ce. of 
water 


Continuous improvement in the water supply 


is shown in 


the following table pre pare 


Direx tor of the Labor itor 


the 


18.1 
11.3 
5 
rial imp t sin 1912 is, for 
t attril | ) poc! ite 


School of Civics and Philanthropy.—The 


Depart: rent 


Crovernmen 
with the I 


eently 


thropy rh 


He ilth Prot 
partme 


Savill has 


tur 


following te 


Pollution; 


IX 


Pertussis 
York City 
cough clink 


established 


purpos no 


of Public Welfare of 


the ity 


of Dallas, Texas, in collaboration 


vted Charities of that eit mive re 
| school of ¢ ws and Philan 

scho eludes of 

ection for w h the Dir ) f th 
of Publi Healt] Mi ( irles 

arranged a series of twenty-five 

his series of lectures embrace the 
n " topies: [. Health Eduea 


mmunicable Diseases; III. Non 
Communicable Diseases; IV Milk Food, Water 
and Au Supplies \ Wastes Disposal 


VI. Soil 


VII. Housing; VIEL. General Sanit- 


Indigent Sick X. Administration 
of Public Health Work 


Vaccine. —On October 1 the New 
Health Departm whooping 
was discontinued This clinic was 
more than two ears ago for the 


on the therapeutic value of a specih 


for whooping-cough While the results 


that the vaccine has a distinet field of us 


and that its 


New Yorl 


Health Dey 
obtain it, gr 


full report 


Printed 


be published in full for some time, it 


ise should he encouraged 

K physicians wishing to 

vartment’s Pertussis Va 

atis, on condition that the 


tions are given out with the 


will not 
s stated 
f 


fulness, 


use the 


cine may 


make a 


of their cases to the Departme nt 


vaccine 
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n at 
asures fulness 


pid , f N York Cit bsolut f tl ol It ght be 
Hea 1) pa paper dis liseases as diphtheria 
d t | ‘ u tubs 
d losis. s ind s« e othe liseases, the 


f ve Dr. Cave } ting t perhaps 
fiy pre feels that lange! 
ff f ‘ ‘ g te 
N \ ( \f hief h are 
pr i | nal r ind ‘ lever I 
s! ta esit idvise that terminal 
“al disinf n be omitted 
ee f s of t It is ort t to note that both Robertson 
fever, 1 I | ! s such that thei and Caverly concede the advisability of substi 
exister hod s ver tutir | le lisinfecti ind scrubbing of 
brief | ntal surf s for terminal disinfection 
r t fectants is lhe decision of the Department of Health of 
t fect except on surfaces New York Cit is based on experimental ev 
} Fhorough disinf t by means of solu lence VW read in the statement as follows 
tions is pract m Poss imounts as at The discontinuance of fumigation on Oc- 


present used are I te tober 8, 1914, in the boroughs of The Bronx, 
. Concurrent disinfect etter Queens and Richmond, as a routine method of 


( Miev ers of the fected household have disinfection after the major acute infectious 


by the time the patient has recovered. demon cise Ss was not followed by any increased prev 
strated thei n { nd later visitors have ilence of diphtheria, scarlet fever or measles. 
practically no contact On January 1, 1915, such fumigation was also 


7. The necessity for t practice has not been discontinued in the Borough of Manhattan, but 


istified with bacter gical studies continued in the Borough of Brooklyn for pur- 
8. Such epidemics as hat been traced ac- poses of control, and in order to test the efficiency 
itely have ost variably been traced and value of fumigation 


R. H. ¢ Assistant establis] 
8.3 rR. W Of t tionists. the st posit 
M.D New Yor stand is t Dr. R ts says that 
State H D+ partme H. W. Hill, M. B matin 
M.D. D. P. dircetor, Institute of P no st thy of at 
Health, | ( Ss. Caver tention outside of their hosts, I favor ter 
M.D. P \ Board of 
H SN \ ter te 
Ne ( ‘ f trans fw km littl 
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‘It should be unde rstood that discontin 
uing fumigation the Depart me nt of Health has 


laid increased stress upon other and more effi- 


cient methods of disinfection, viz... thorough 
cleaning, fresh air and sunlight, and particularly 
renovation (i. ¢., repainting and repapering 
when necessary Prior to the discontinuance of 


fumigation, no such renovations were enforced 
in anv of the infectious diseases except tuber 
culostis During the first five months of 1915 
10,785 such renovations, in addition to those 
for tuberculosis, were ordered and carried out 

“That the Department of Health was justified 
in its action is shown by the figures There has 
been no increase in the prevalence of the va- 
rious diseases: better and more efficient disin 
fection has been performed and the saving to the 
city has been at the rate of about $30,000 a vear 

‘A table showing the number of later cases of 
liphtheria and searlet fever occurring in the City 
of New York during the first five months of the 
vear 1915 is attached It will be at 
once noted that terminal fumigation in cases of 
diphtheria and scarlet fever in the Borough of 
Brooklyn has not resulted in a decreased preva- 
len e ol those diseases as compared with other 
boroughs 

“In the Borough of Manhattan 1938 later 
cases occurred among 3,451 primary cases of 
diphtheria (5.6 per cent Of these 171, or 
$.9 per cent. would not have been affected by 
fumigation, and 22, or 0.6 per cent. n ight have 
been so atfected 

In Brooklyn, where fumigation was _per- 
formed, there was 138 later cases among 2.907 
Of these, 110, or 


wave been affected by 


origina ises (4.7 per cent 
per cent., would not 
fumigation, and 28, or 0.9 per cent., might have 
been so affected In other words, there were 
half again as many later cases in Brooklyn, where 
fumigation was done, as in Manhattan, where 
it was not done 

‘In the case of scarlet fever the number of 
possibly preventable later cases was practically 
the same in the two boroughs, viz., 1.0 per cent 
and .99 per cent. respectively.” 

“These figures,’ the article concludes, “show 
that the discontinuance of fumigation in diph 
theria and scarlet fever in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, The Bronx and Richmond has not been 
followed by any harmful effects. Terminal 
fumigation in infectious diseases will, therefore, 


be discontinued at once the Borough of Brook 
lyn.’ 

Dr. Creel of the Pul Health s fron 
whose paper most of the reasons tabulated 
the early part of this are t ken, points out that 
“the practice of terminal disinfe ‘ has heen 
discarded in proportior to our mereasing know 
edge of epidemiolog Phe past employ ent of 
disinfection in insta vas 


He demands, therefore, that ter il dl 


tion either give a sound 7 éire or go to the 
scrap-heap, along with other time-honored pr 
tices 


\ possible exception ts made Dr. Creel in 
the treatment of foci of insect-borne diseases 


He savs that 


“Efficient fumigation by cvanide gas or sul 
phur fumes is worth while in destroving infected 
insects; but even in these diseases (plague, 
typhus, vellow fever, et disinfection can onl 
be considered as an auxiliary measure in effecting 


ing eradication 
Dr. Williams makes the important dist 


tion that “disinfection implies the destruction 


of the infecting agent, and fumigation, the 
making of a smoke and it has been unfortu 
nately assumed that the production of other 
gases of unknown disinfecting value was the 
production of a disinfectant 


loo much stress cannot be placed upor 


fact that the opposition of the } tionists is 
not directed against disinf tion, b i t 
terminal disinfection. In the words of Dr. W 


liams 

“Such definite information points to the one 
logical conclusion, that is, that disinfection, to 
be effective, must be immediate and should aum 
it the particular known secretion or excretion 
which contains the infective agent and terminal 
disinfection, though possibly of some value in 
isolated instances, should not be relied on as a 
safeguard whilst terminal fumigation is usually 
improperly performed and valueless; but no 
doubt by the variety of evil smells generated 
gives a false sense of security to those for whose 
benefit it was performed.” 

Poliomyelitus on the Decline in New York. 
In the October 13 issue of Public Health Ri 
ports, C. H. Lavinder, surgeon, U. 5. P. H., 
points out that infant paralysis in New York 


and the surrounding territory is on the decline. 


| 


vetere 
self 


The 


Public Health 


American Journal of 


i f cases f ld der sixteen must answer If 
f 477 t thermore should tl 
144 t s of pi health rece th 
‘ | i suff ring fro 
k of Augus seas st req that pers f 
| I i til te fro i pDhvsicia hat 
tes tf caso feels af 
feate he mav t } 
( private doct rs to e 
) t health co nisslo s alsc 
1 detain at 
fre se for tw kc af } 
t f ving cting another 8250 
of 
| fu ) { is 
‘ sense ) ‘ { 
ul : No printed matter in regard to s 
| \ } sty 
a issued a | ta 
i i at the port 
a ik andl the 
ry tise es are ist esides 
n order that tl 
Venerea! Disease st lings Phe vl 
V liseases ont ted. the « 
() the hor le te ects 
progress har id sutions to be tak ure 
displ it les | ind forcefu The 
tar skilled ft itment Is pha ed, t 
t en quite prop 


vis 
Boston journal 2 ters are mentioned and dispelled 
is ts provisions It ‘ t be handed by every ph sioian t 
ex docto shal attend ents and it 1s also distributed 
person knowing or otably to the soldiers in can 
is 1 disease sha i This i paign against venereal diseases 
t ent, p nalty t! ntl sjasm, justi and vigor 
3, pe ltv wt vestion is, perhaps, a little too r 
wrt ft hure of the patient to n parts a iin other parts ea s some lox 
ks. give written warning to io ) but time will round off the 
dang f the disease witt edges \W hope that the Australian 
wwainst 1 rving, penalty of for this legislation; otherwise 
| f these rules, $25: pa ours t will soon become a dead-lettet 
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spirit in which it was conceived however, 18 


admirable. and coming generations will reap 


+ 

Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever in Califor- 
nia.—In Public Health Reports for October 6, 
1916. Dr. Frank L. Kelly, assistant epidemiolo 

st of the Bureau of Communicable Diseases of 
the California State Board of Health, reports an 
investigation in Modoc and Lassen Counties, 
( n May, 1916, to determine the prevalence 

géographic distribution of Rocky Mountair 
te fever in those counties 
Hlis report, which was made to the director 
f the Bureau of Communicable Diseases of the 
Calhtor State Board of Health, shows that he 
reports of thirty-eight cases, six in 
County and thirty-two in Lassen County The 
lo ! ible, the figures of which are taken 


s report. shows the number of cases and 


the mortality by years 


Modox Lassen 


ounty Count 


(‘ases Deaths. Cases Deaths. 


1903 

1904 l l 

1908 l 
1909 

3 l 
l 
191s 


His conclusions are as follows 

1. Rocky Mountain spotted fever has existed 
in California for a much longer period and to a 
far greater extent than has hitherto been sup- 
posed 

2. There are probably five main infected areas 
one in Modox County and four in Lassen 


>. The disease is not as severe in California 


as in Montana, nor as light as in Idaho 


+t. The infection probably entered California 
through Nevada rather than Ore yo! 


+ 


Crippling the Sanitary Inspector. | 


forcement of the law requiring sewer connec- 
tions, the fly proofing of privies, which for an) 
tase i\ ott I cow thy 
ell ition of shallow wells. the prevention of 
the regulation requiring it a prer sos bye 
shed with a garbage tin and tl enforcement 
ta ising ode ire thre mport t duties f 
Insp tor su ssf \ these 
nes atone ild g fx te e 
healt} 

It is to be regretted rectors Can- 
not d te their entire time to such duties lhis, 
ho s impracticable because t Lge 

ul is a false meept fa 
health department. H es ti 

irises [ro the collection of hes or old bottles 
in th nijoming lot. sewe rt id dog in the 
street he neighbor's chicl 
and the IKe the hat 
is the sp il s the 
attending to such it at the sanitar 
poli re t ured te erfor 1g st deal of 
work w has littl ny publ 
h i iw sa health 
depart ents are devot ng a greate 
energies and ippropriations to thin that ; 
for little or nothing in the Dp entron of disease 
and are unable to perform those duties os 
of real importance This unfortunate condition 
must be attributed largely to the various healtl 
departments which have neglected to educat 


the people “along the lines of moder 


public he ilth work Many health departments 


of the present day are still using ant tated 
methods ind so long AS hee Tp think that 
everything unsightly must nece ur bye 
sanitar health departments are ympelled to 
expend the bulk of their mor performing 
duties that do not cone the pul | 
Thus it is difficult to secure fund 


needed reforms 

“Many of the complaints that now come ‘ 
health department should be made to the police 
department, and it should be tl hut tl 


department to have such 1 
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t 1) \\ Hi. Wadhams ad se 
l i 
Hi ge 
| | point t t sf tt lret 
‘ | ‘ ‘ 
As to! ls Wad 
| \\ | th 
| 7 
end 
t t bs t it the 
effect f rat extermina \ rth 
In tl kt the ty support er 
A stra nd thing 
re ip tion of tl grow 
( tl te properly rhere is 
t lertal sarv t But we ha 
is fro t as rats ar sucl ses 
| la it ‘ feels the | 
that the peoy ; glad t bseribe a few violate The 
ti sands on this W ~ oe that ¢ ery rat most int get 
ed means tl t proge! vhicl nave 
‘ hope that it n ©} hle with tome, the land in tne 
incation of the peopt te the true halt ts of cor futur ‘ hve ooked 
rats. to make tl t ratiess, the know that ighast 
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(Commenting on the decision editorially, the 


New York World said 


Whether or not one agrees with it. such an 


pin fro th bench I Tect its ip and 
lignifies a topic that has mostl for 
surreptit ous discussior It is at best a ce ite 
topic and one needing to be treated with a 
i onger Clos s eves And th l 
stances it is preferable to have liscussed 
f K i withe it the} ilf SECT h la 
S st element of danger 

I} ther of six on whor sente e WAS 
suspended tis it harge of i charitable societ 


We learn further that birth control leagues 
have already been forn ed in Boston, Cleveland 


Ann Arbor, ¢ igo, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San 


Francisco Ore., Seattle, Detroit, 
Racine, Wis., Milwaukee, St Paul, Minneapolis, 
Spokane Denver, Washington, D. C., and 
Pittsburgh 


with offices at 104 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
is about to make its appearance, with Frederick 
\. Blossom as managing editor 

The path of the birth control educators is not 
eas for we read that in Portland. Ore Mrs 
Margaret Sanger, a local phvsician, and five 
ers were arrested for distributing leaflets 
Nevertheless, birth-control information is said 
to be at present more freely disseminated ther 
than in anv other city A quiet house-to-house 
Is now bemng lon to reach mothers 
of the working class 

In Boston, also, a young newspaper man, Van 
Kleek Allison, was arrested for printing a birt! 
control article in his monthly ma 
/ He was given a prison sentence of thre 
years 

The case has been appeaied and a vigorous 
agitation in Allison's behalf is being conducted by 


the Massachusetts Birth Control League 


Health Insurance in a Student Community. 
Compulsory health insurance among students is 
in vogue at the University of California. The 
sting usually attached to compulsion, however, 
is effectively balmed by the exceptionally low 
fee of $6 per year 

In an article from the September 23, 1916 
number of The Surrey, contributed by Edith 


Shatto King, the system is described letail 
Phe student rece es all the free med il ad 
treat ent hospital i | s that i 

r itter how pro iors s his 
iit ull tor SO px ea 

cas vas if lis 
Dr. G. FL R lt, first that lack of 
int st and poor attenda \ line 
i i ‘ ‘ sickt . 

lin nate s fa is TOs sa 
ius «isa n univers St nd 
to 1 communicable diseases; third, with 
the éperation of the phys uning depart 
ment, to turn out a high physical tvpe of man and 


woman: and fourth, to teach the value of a 


stitch in time saves nine’ as applied to healt! 
I er student registering fe ‘ k at the 
iniversity is insured for the time he remains at 
the university. ‘The present fee of 86 a year is 
compulsory All students are cared for without 
distinctions of ra olor, or abilit to pa for 
~ e rendered For instance, 1 extra pay 
ment ll secure a private roo as it will at 
HH ird, Princeton and Cornel If a private 
yu ius f the nat f the 
pro ke ! ) ind a wa d bed 
is mive ent, tt stuck place | im a 
ward In other words, strict democracy is 
maintained as tar is service rendered to the 
student is concerned 
There is no suggestion of charity, since the 
students have paid coéperat | for whatever 
st etl get No state funds a iraw pon 
for the infirmary service Outside of the in 
in tee the rextra sil fors irgi 
cal o lental work mu fee ypera 
tions is charged—for example, $100 for a major 
operation lor dental service the rate is $1.50 
an hour his includes the entire cost, except 


for gold and fifty cents for the plate if an X-ray 
s necessary It is the avowed aim of the author 
ities to reduce these fees vet further as rapid as 
funds will permit 

The infirmary system of the University of 
California is one of group medicine. One physi 
cian does not attempt to treat all manner of 
ailments, but the staff divide the work according 
to their various specialties—internal medicine 
surgery, eve, ear, nose, and throat, orthopedics 


X-ray examinations, immunization, et The 
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I) et 
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Chit 2.000 ‘ 
10 per cent 
i rf NI fects ¢ 
SeT haps f s Bright s 
\ gh sk s not ex 
ondit olishing one s he nts If an inspectior 
t shir t am «(OE our bo reveals a | ik that can be 
rat ? st hing an ef paired for lollar or h is cheaper: to 
te of sunervision of school rele reak int + hecomes 


s of st ‘ 
stoy s the spotted fi tick eB R Va 
2 na was it j 
seas Say yuraging su Ss f the 
s before it gets a foothold I es ‘ ft 5 ' k 
scover disease ¢ stoha f the infest 
iling of body t least or st 
squirrels 
mi ticks nts 
Combating Insects Affecting the Health of killed showed 40 rx 
Man ( ed advances in the w kK of ce t} k tha 
gy tl , es of insects affecting the Phe report ects 
} h of » are reported by the chief of the tions of the Bureau s R 
B of Entomology of the U. 5S. Department of flies in ma el n if 
of As ' his | report rece the substance wi 
ssued. | squito investigations in Louisiana phosphate, which at the same t ‘ 
@ s of s t it o considered a ne ferti ng e of tl 
r of ilaria nw ed te ea lhe B ils 
! s s e been ma f ilaria ‘ methods of lessening festat king 
ditions s ™ 1) 
Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation. 
{ 


Child Labor in Maryland, 1915.—-Th boys or street traders, and 43 per cent. of th { 


L we fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of children at the Marvland Indust: scl | ' 
Statistics and Information of Maryland, a 1 reform school) have been engag i Sol 
rding to the Monthly R of the U. S street trad During 1915 the burs fi 
sureau Labor Statist August 1916, 1,468 violations of the lid tabor law ot whi 
pertalil $ ilmost entire ly to the extent of « hild 905 were found in Baltimors There vere il 
labor in Marvland and tl administration of stances in wi h parent ! ns tter 
iws designed to protect it There are over to falsif birt! certif tes \ 
155.000 children between the ages of 10 and labor law went into eff { Ju vit 
16 ears i! Marvland, 1S per ent. of whom his law is irge lent il to the me 
ployed The state expenditure for except for som hanges in the 1 1 of 
s particular department during 1915 wer viministratior The law mits \ King ; 
*17,618 Permits are being refused to chil hours of all children under 16 yea f age te (i 
not con ple ted tl ‘ fth grr ide a day ana to a wee k 
he largest group got work as the result of ; 
hinar al need Phe second largest group 18 * 
iumbitious to learn a trade A large number Connecticut Refuses Compensation.—An 1 
look merel for a chance to get awa from the nteresting decision has been | ied down by‘ iI 
ksome school duties. One of the most com the Supreme Court of Errors of Connect f | 
cupations is newspaper selling It is An employee of the American Steel and Wire 
rather surprising to find that 12} per cent. of Company contracted lead poisoning im the 
Baltimore newsboys are to be found on the course of his employment and was | ; 
docket of the juvenile court, 95 per cent. of tated for a short tim Fhe court denied « 
the school children admitted to the parental compensation to the plaintiff, thus establisl 
school for repeated truan have been news ng the prine ple that ox pational diseasesdo 't 


| 
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An Industrial Accident Prevention Confer- 


ence was! Lat the ill of the house ot repre 
sentati Harrisburg Pa on March 23 
1916 t + prot the first assemblage of 
its kind « he the United States 
Representatives of pital estimated at 8&5, 
O00 O00 000 et leads f labor, represent 
ng 1,000,000 Commissioner John 
Price Jacksor Department of 
Labo a Indust illed attention to 
the fact that to Ja ir Februar ind 
Marc! 1916 total industrial accidents 
in the state was 64,944 The number killed 
was 625 Governor Brumbaugh impressed 
the audience with the seriousness of the figures 


and pointed out that the number of accidents 

in be reduced to perhaps one fourth of the 
present 1 be will it a doubt The enact 
ment of the Compensation Law by the last 
legislature was given due credit The gov- 
ernor also pointed to the su cessful campaign 
to reduce the number of accidents carried on 


bv the Lnited States Steel ¢ orporation since 


1906 missioner Ja Kson iggested the 
formatior of safet organizations “The 
orgal tions should be so made that its per- 
sonnel n from time to time, be modified in 


order that as many more connected with plants 
as possible may have placed upon them a per 


sonal re sponsibil tv for the safety of the plant 


and its peopl Twelve practical sugges- 
tions are made for the irdinal activities of 
such organizations Samuel Compers spoke 
or Labor Ss “snare il Reducing Accidents.” 


\ resolution was passed recommending the 
organization of employees and employers in 
Pennsylvania for safety Such a safety or- 
ganization “‘shall be headed by the chief execu- 
tive of the company and shall include repre- 
sentatives of the employer and employees 

It was further resolved to urge attendance of 
the annual Pennsylvania Safety Conference 
and thus to perpetuate the object of this Con- 


ference Monthly Bulletin, Pennsylvania De- 


partment of Labor and Industry, May, 1916 


Cost of Living—State of Washington.—Ac- 
it report tssued the Dureau of labor 


f Washington, the cost of living has 
g t nereased si Apr 1914 The in 


ise rIOUS ities vanies from 1 to 10 per 
cent r} estimate s based on the cost of 58 
es U nfortunatel no estimate 

f st of for tl state 


Labor Legislation of Massachusetts in 1916. 
Of importance was the law pro iding the reduc 
f the waiting time for the commencement 
rf vnsation payments from two weeks to 
ten davs Another act declared the equality in 
ull respects of all neutral liability companies 


iuthorized to do business in the state with the 


Massacl setts Emplo ees’ Insurance Associa 


t which was created by a special provision 
of v tor the purpose of writing compensation on 
nsurance It is contemplated to investigate 
tl onditions of labor in hotels and restaur 
ints, the subject of giving special training to 

1 persons, and to provide for the ap 
pointment of a spt ial recess commission on 
som surance, which will devote itself to a 
study of effect of sickness, unemployment and 


old age in Massachusetts Vonthly Review of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, August, 
1916 

The Working Child in Print.—All the speeches 
on cl | labor made in Congress since the first 
federa hild labor bill was introduced in the 
spring of 1906 and other printed arguments for 
and against federal control of child labor which 
had appeared before June 30, 1916, are listed in 
two sections of the bibliography on child labor 
just issued by the Federal Children’s Bureau 

Material on practi al experiments in training 
children for industry and in guiding a child to 
the trade where his opportunities are best and 
material on the effect of premature labor on the 
child’s health form special sections Previous 
bibliographies on vocational training and voca 
tional guidance, and other subjects related to 
child labor such as mothers’ pensions, minimum 
wage, and compulsory education, are noted in 
the bulletin 

Other sections contain references on child labor 


laws and their enforcement in various states, and 


t VOork! 
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) j j (> sheer 
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+ 
New Bureau of Standards for Safety Devices. 
At a New York the officers a 


vice O the manufacturer may ust the ' 
of t Safety First ) 
tisil und each art — 
es ped the Federati f 
t words Inspe ed and Appr ! tive | | { 


Bureau of Standards, Safety First Fed 


America, In 
Plans were prepared at the meeting for enlarg Syphilis and Workmen’s Compensation.—\ 


Tre nbership a xt ding tl VOrK i il i saw 
the Federation and also for a nat on-wide cam- mil it Tra e 4 NI | ] the work . 
paign to educate pedestrians to use the cross men's pensatio ) nts were 
walks instead of crossing the streets diagonally for a period 19 week plove 
or in the middle of the block fused to make f t n 


0) Health Insur é M. R N 
1.828 £45 19 | 
\ 
( B p 
( 
\\ 1). 
Physicians Oppose Compensation Act \ | 
\I 
V () 
t | ra fA 
n () ‘ 
Bure Standards Dass 
s safety devices. The Burea ' 
If Ts appre the \ 


payments 1 Mr. Justice Per 
sé n ti | onsequ es 
th a in 
so long as tl f the emplovee fo 
work results! t ‘ es with the 
statute. « preéxistil 
cise ase 

Phe oy Septembe 
29th issue t H hl r 

Industrial Accident Insurance Emmet Rix 
ford, san | il 1 septer 
ber SO, 191 ‘ is legislatix i 
regards pensat re t 
ing out “ ‘ tion such legis 
latu is become its reiations t 
the medical profess d pointing out such 
dete aa VDack been bro ht out 
t the expenet bie and more esne« 

" of tl ‘ fession. He especially 
a SM ti ‘ forma with what 

} is tl ens Compensation Ir 
a> t ssedin 19138, and effect 


Phe ipplie 

} 
ram 
el mer 
the ont 
omit 

‘ om SS 


ninet days, mak 
ance carner to tur 
pital treatment, u 
reasonably require 
within ninety da 
comnussion 
ommiussions in 
it all important tl 
broad-minded nie 
strong enough t 
and be free from 
has been fortunat 


commission, whicl 


The American Journal of Public Health 


nded in the fol'owing vear 


e charge of 

{ ! establishes a 

fund vin ed 
| oceedil ire publ 


t far s formal proce 
edical and surgical 
ed wag earners for the first 
ing if bligatory on the insur 
nish medical, surgical and hos 


«luding supplies and apparatus 
d at the time of the injury, and 
s thereafter or longer as the 


les The power given these 


alifornia and other states makes 


iat they should be « omposed of 
n of unimpeachable integrity, 
» be just in case of criticism 

political control. Californiz 


e in the personnel of its first 


1: has been in office long enough 


to establish p dents which will be difficult t¢ 

Its attitude toward the medical pro- 

f n is that of high appreciation. Rixford 

methods ned es hedule author 

the inous rela 

st il profession t 

SeT ) pensated The 

cort t is i tl wh hos 
‘ wntribut s f ls ntributed 
ect ft surg Nl t sti 
sted pe tit 

( t insu 

tal 3s somewha 

| ions set 

of phys : 1 surg s, a st to sor eX 
te! diff fs 0b 

nti t t 


It is f f 
medical profess hat tl n of proof is 
pat Ss well enoug t » work H 
se ol at ire ‘ ts prom 
to ox middle age and the popular not 
that it is tl resu ot strain near aiwa 
ittributed to some dent Phere is little « 
no evidence that oblique or inguinal hernia 
ever produced by a single strain It is due to 


repeated strain, generally, however, often re 
ceived tn the course of labor, and it is in som« 
sense an obligation on the part of the industry to 
repair the damage Chronic arthritis is another 
condition which is a common source of contro- 
vers) 

These are only some of a good many interesting 
points that arise in relation to the employer and 
employee. Rixford ends his paper as follows 


‘I would repeat that social insurance agains 


industrial accident constitutes a great world 
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ment Alread in force thirty-or of tl 
states (merica, it is sure to be adopted 1 the vertica I | 
g seventeer and tc be followed and fa it 
of the working classes against Iness ly one iret lis Ss are 
has come to stay ind 1 st be serious! Ltpse ‘ 
the medical profess if t 
ommodates itself t t_ the S 
immeasurable go \\ 
t pract = su | 
tice of me is well s of iq { 


The Industrial Hygiene Section at Cincinnati. months | 


Miner’s Mystagmus in the United States. 29.8. ¢ 


experi wit his disease 
P s of tl diseas me s f 19 19 ) \ 
estrain due t king States 
space with black light so g | 
ne s strain of the extrins mus \ 
especially of the elevator mus Ss vestigation the United States : ising 
position of the miner when at work eX S 
symptoms are. oscillation of the off 


giddiness The movemer ease 1s W t mu es 


; 
H f the Ameri fract 
H (sso the recent Ant tag 
M gs | Cincinnati, Ohio, were of u Dr. T. Lo J ul 
1c. Persons interested in this phase June 28, 191 
work. wi vere U e to at 
tings ¥ e giver nport 
f the JouRNA ght | 
+ ) ) 
lisease has been but t i) \ 
count \ re nt \i 
Department of th Inter (; 
Mir Bulletin No. 9 pare 
L. Hoffman), reviewed by the Mont 1908-1912. 1 ; 
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